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Parents and teachers from Iceland, England, France, Germany, Italy, 
North Africa, and the Middle East met at Berchtesgaden, Germany, last 
October for the 1958 fall conference of the European Congress of American 


Parents and Teachers. Between sessions they enjoyed this attractive exhibit 
of national and state P.T.A. publications. Here Master Sergeant Donald 
Carmier, third vice-president, extols his favorite magazine to Jo Ellen 
Atkins, P.T.A. secretary from Wiesbaden, Germany (left), and Mrs. J. S. 
Sides from Iceland. 
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The Special Quality of the 


PT.A. Member 


IRADITIONALLY January is a time for taking inven- 
tory. It is a time when we estimate the size of ow 
tasks and take the measure of our ability to do them. 

Before the parent-teacher organization in the com- 
ing year looms the challenge of our action theme: 
“Strengthening the Home, Source of Our Nation's 
Greatness.”” Before us, too, we have the continuing 
task of evaluating and improving our schools. On our 
books is the always unfinished business of heighten- 
ing community sensitivity to the needs of children 
and families. And certainly one of our most urgent 
assignments is to create in our homes, schools, and 
communities a climate that fosters moral and intellec- 
tual excellence in children and adults alike. 

The resources for carrying out our tasks are many, 
but at the top of our list we put the P.T.A. member. 
Yet if someone asked us to define a P.T.A. member, 
what would we say? Is he simply a name on the 
roster of a parent-teacher association? Or is he dis- 
tinguished by some special quality—perhaps a way ol 
viewing issues or making decisions? 


EVERY P.T.A. MEMBER, Of course, is an individual, 
with his own personal traits, ideas, interests, and 
emotions, his unique background of family, educa- 
tion, and experience. The majority of P.T.A. mem- 
bers are parents. Yet fathers and mothers are other 
things besides parents, and it’s often hard for them to 
harmonize these many elements in their make-up. 
As a parent, a father may want the school to pre- 
pare his son for college, while as an employer he may 
want the school to turn out skilled technicians for 
his factory or efficient secretaries for his office. Or if 
he is a merchant he may want the sales tax abolished, 
even though it provides state funds for education. 
Parents may be homeowners who want a larger 
share of public money spent on street lights, sewers, 
and the collection of refuse. They may be taxpayers 
determined to hold the line against another rise in 
the property tax rate. They may be members of a 
group advocating an appropriation for a municipal 
parking lot or more funds for the health depart- 
ment. They may be football fans or music lovers or 
square-dancing enthusiasts who would like to see 
their hobbies incorporated in the school program. 
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PRESIDENT’S 







MESSAGE 


In short, P.T.A. members are human beings, with 
all the complex and varied interests, duties, and 
responsibilities of adults. They have several, and 
sometimes conflicting, roles to play. Formally or in- 
formally, parents and teachers are members of many 
groups—including the P.T.A. which has proved so 
mighty a force in their lives. 

Most parents join the P.T.A. because of a particu- 
lar interest in a particular child, their own. They 
want him to do well in school, and they are eager to 
learn how they can help. This is good as far as it 
goes. But we think a P.T.A. member is someone who 
wants to do something in addition to his own job 
as a parent. For all the diversity in our membership, 
the practicing P.T.A. member has a_ well-defined 
character. Would we identify him? Then consider 
these clues: 


A PERSON has truly become a P.T.A. member when 
his circle of concern stretches beyond his own child 
to include all children. A parent is truly a P.T.A. 
member when he wants for all children the good 
things he wants for his own. A P.T.A. member, we 
think, does have a special quality. He has the capac- 
ity—the vision, the generosity, the will—to put the 
welfare of all children above his own vested interest 
as parent, teacher, homeowner, taxpayer, employer, 
worker, or member of a special group. His decisions 
are guided by a deep and abiding sense of responsi- 
bility for other people’s children as well as his own. 

We face the new year with confidence in the 
ability of the parent-teacher organization to meas- 
ure up to its responsibilities. We have faith that on 
the great issues of children’s welfare and education 
P.T.A. members ‘will rise above biases and personal 
interests to the level of their best selves. We are con- 
fident that their judgments will be made solely in 
terms of the well-being of all children. 

To all of you my warm wishes for a happy, pro- 
ductive year, rich in good works for children. 


4 p 
a SE. ou <- , { pe 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Hh School 
dlumism? 


BETWEEN 1948 AND 1956 the amount of juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States more than doubled. 
This steady inflation of serious misbehavior among 
a fast-growing and noisy segment of today’s youth is 
of great concern to many community workers, lay 
and professional. But they are deeply disturbed 
also by the strong imprint of violence that marks 
youthful misconduct today, seen particularly in the 
mounting attacks on persons and property. Violence, 
indeed, seems to be the distinctive feature or style of 
much of the delinquent conduct that has become 
commonplace in the headlines of our daily news- 
papers. 

This emerging pattern of violence is no accident. 
It has causes. It has meaning and implication for 
every parent and teacher in the community. First, 
however, let us dare to look at a few awesome and 
chilling but nonetheless typical facts. 

Fires set by children and youth have been increas- 
ing at an alarming rate for the past several years, 
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© International Film Bureau; from “ Boy with a Knife” 


according to the Committee on Juvenile and Teen- 
Age Fire Setters of the International Association of 
Arson Investigators. In some large cities 60 per cent 
of all incendiary fires can be attributed to the juve- 
nile firebug. In the first half of 1958 schools and 
churches were the prime targets of young arsonists. 
This should give us pause, for schools and churches 
are traditionally and generally regarded as symbols 
of benign authority, whose aim is to befriend and 
help children and youth. But the hard facts imply 
that many young persons find some threat, real or 
fancied, in school and church experiences. And they 
are striking back in defense, if not in retaliation. 

There are other forms and other evidences of 
youthful destructiveness. During its Boston hearings, 
the U.S. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency learned that vandalism in housing 
projects is costing the local housing authority $40,000 
a year. Most of this amount, $35,000, went to repair 
glass breakage. In this same city the cost of window 
replacement in the schools alone has run as high as 
$76,188 in one year and as “low” as $53,752 in the 
“best” year. 

Hoodlumism and crime in New York City schools 
reached such proportions last year that in February 
school authorities took a drastic step in the mass sus- 
pension of more than six hundred pupils. After hear- 
ings, some youngsters were readmitted to their regular 
schools, but three emergency centers were hastily or- 
ganized to handle the hard core of troublemakers. 
These schools have become a part of the system of 
“600” schools that have been operating since 1947 to 
care for the most difficult of the city’s “shook-up” 


The fifth article in the 1958—59 study program on 
adolescence. 
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kids (the city teen-ager’s own specialized vocabulary 
for “upset” or “disturbed”’). 

Whether the special schools are a mere custodial 
operation—holding the students until they reach 
school-leaving age—or whether they can do a rehabili- 
tation job, which is their aim, is a question. The in- 
disputable fact, however, is that school hoodlumism 
everywhere has been outrunning educators’ efforts to 
catch up with it and restrain it. It is significant that 
the N.E.A. this year has set up a special project on 
juvenile delinquency to determine just what can be 
done to help the teacher help the predelinquent and 
the delinquent. 

The District of Columbia board of education has 
reported a sharp rise in damage and destruction to 
school property, from $10,000 in 1940 to $65,000 in 
1957. And in the St. Louis public schools 267 in- 
stances of break-in and vandalism have been re- 
ported, representing an increase of 205 per cent over 
previous years. In a short period of several months 
twenty-one schools were entered by ransacking young- 
sters. This pillaging is always wanton and willful. 
Books and supplies are torn and scattered; windows 
and bookcases are broken; glue and ink are smeared 
on floors, desks, and walls—acts symbolic of primi- 
tive desecration. 


Spreading Virus of Violence 

These are not carefully selected or isolated in- 
stances of local damage and loss. They are typical 
of the wreckage to be found in almost any city or 
town. In the major cities of the nation the combined 
bill for glazing alone will run into astronomical 
figures. A multimillion-dollar price tag would repre- 
sent a modest estimate for window replacement and 
repair. Nor is there much protection that the average 
community can afford through insurance. The cost 
of insuring the glass exposures of any modern school 
building is so high today as to be prohibitive. 

Attacks on persons have shown an appalling in- 
crease. Muggings, gang warfare, and juvenile homi- 
cides are reported particularly in large urban centers 
such as New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, 
and Washington, D. C. Teacher Opinion of Pupil 
Behavior, the report of a national survey conducted 
by the National Education Association in 1956-57, 
presents disturbing information. Although the pic- 
ture is not as bad as some newspaper, radio, and TV 
accounts would imply, the report lends some cre- 
dence to the opinion that the “blackboard jungle” 
pattern is gaining ground in our largest schools. 

In the survey a carefully drawn sample of more 
than four thousand teachers responded to this ques- 
tion: “During the past twelve months has an act 
of physical violence against a classroom teacher or 
principal been committed by a pupil attending your 
school?” One in every ten teachers reported that at 
least one such act had occurred. But the picture of 
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personal attack varied considerably with the size of 
the community and the school. Only 6.5 per cent of 
the teachers in rural schools said yes. On the other 
hand, 28 per cent of the teachers in the largest urban 
schools and almost g per cent in smaller urban 
schools answered in the affirmative. 

What does all this destructive and attacking be- 
havior mean? Can home, school, and community 
take any action to prevent and control the violence 
of youth against persons and property? 

There is no single or simple explanation for the 
behavior of a youngster out on a looting and pil- 
laging spree. There are many different reasons why 
Vincent, the adolescent, may turn vandal. Some of 
these reasons may be found in the cultural stream— 
the morals and mores of our whole society. Others lie 
in the strong undercurrent of the subculture—the 
more intimate, small group in which Vincent grows 
up. Still other causes may be traced to impulses and 
frustrations under the youngster’s skin. 


Why They Behave That Way 

When Vincent turns vandal and goes on a window- 
or bone-breaking bender, he may do so because he 
has learned through repeated observation that adult 
society frequently uses violence to solve its problems. 
Major wars and vest-pocket conflicts headlined in the 
news bring home the constant message of force. Adult 
instruments of force and injury are reflected in the 
playthings that Vincent’s parents put in his hands 
during his formative early years—toy six-shooters, 


© From the Encyclopaedia Britannica Film, “Why Vandalism?” 
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© From the Encyclopaedia Britannica Film," Why Vandalism?" 


space missiles, bomb-laden aircraft, tommy guns, and 
bazookas, the last representing old-fashioned weap- 
ons left over from the last war! Day in and day 
out the cultural imprint is placed on force, violence, 
and destruction. 

\s Vincent puts in his five hours daily before 
the TV set, his fare consists of a steady diet of 
mayhem and murder. Even though he may catch on 
that good always conquers evil, as it does in most 
westerns, he learns that the victory is won through 
violence. Furniture must be smashed, six-shooters 
must blaze away, and fists must fly. Right may win 
out, but only through might. Here, it seems, is the 
way to solve one’s personal problems. Let us not be 
surprised when muggings and vandalism show that 
our Vincents have mastered their lesson well. 

Many if not most of the Vincents who keep the 
glaziers busy come from neighborhoods and sections 
of town where it is considered good sport to “take 
it out” on property and people and “get away with 
it.” The spirit of adventure and daring in these 
neighborhoods calls for leading, or participating in, 
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successful raids against the community. These take 
the form of wanton and willful destruction of public 
or private property or attack against any victim who 
happens to come along. This is not only “right” 
behavior, but it is smart behavior, according to the 
values of the Vincents’ segment of society. Such at- 
tacking behavior is seldom antisocial; it is the usual 
thing—just “good fun.” 


The Troubled and Troublesome 

Frequently the main root of vandalism is inside 
Vincent himself. Often the aggression of hoodlum- 
ism can be traced to his serious frustrations in home, 
school, and neighborhood living. He may be a child 
unwanted and rejected, long suffering from emo- 


tional deprivation in family relationships. He may 


be the nonachieving pupil in school, clearly marked 
as a bankruptcy case by his report card. Constantly 
frustrated in his need for security, affection, or be- 
longing, Vincent may, in defense if not in offense, 
strike out. His wild and reckless blows often land on 
persons or property. 

What can be done to prevent the plight of so many 
Vincents? In the past most of the community’s aid to 
Vincent has been channeled through diagnostic child 
study and treatment agencies such as the child 
guidance clinic, school and family counseling units, 
or welfare services. Here Vincent and his family have 
been taken on for “the cure.” (The assumption has 
been made that the roots of the disturbance shown 
in aggressive behavior lie under the skin or within 
the home.) Occasionally the aggressive child and his 
familv have been assisted to a better pattern of ad- 
justment. But the record of clinical “cures” has a low 
batting average. Certainly no more than one child in 
three has been assisted to better living. 

We need to continue using and improving indi- 
vidual approaches with Vincent and his family. But 
we need to do much more. We need to recognize 
that some Vincents and their families are immune or 
resistant to clinical help. They are swept down the 
cultural stream out of reach, or even dragged under 
by the swift current of the subculture, despite the 
valiant rescue efforts of the clinical staff—the psychi- 
atrist, psychologist, and social worker. 

Today we need to focus more and more on the 
neighborhood and the community itself. We need to 
take on the neighborhood and even the community 
for the cure. This raises the question, Can we change 
the culture and the subcultures? Some agencies and 
organizations are already warning that we had better 
tackle the broader problem if we are to ward off an 
even more widespread epidemic of violence among 
both juveniles and adults. 

The District Commissioner's Youth Council in 
Washington, after a four-year study, has recom- 
mended the creation of a “therapeutic community,” 
a community planned to prevent and cure social ills 
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and disorders. ‘The idea looks ahead to a large-scale 
experiment in which families with many problems 
would be moved voluntarily to housing projects in 
slum-cleared areas. Here they would be saturated 
with a complete battery of social services designed 
both to prevent and to control delinquent aggression. 
A therapeutic community can be developed only 
through a coordinated and many-sided effort, which 
focuses on the neighborhood and the community as 
the patient. In this approach the following six lines 
of action may be marked out as essential elements. 


A Bold Approach to a Big Problem 

First, we need to develop a more comprehensive 
and imaginative concept of slum clearance and hous- 
ing. Family members need more than shelter and a 
sanitary place in which to prepare and eat a meal. 
Yet to date most housing authorities have been exclu- 
sively preoccupied with plumbing and plaster. They 
may have succeeded in changing the washing and 
toilet habits of some families but not much else. 

Housing projects should broaden their living con- 


cerns to include space and services aimed at improv- 
ing modes of behavior. They should be concerned 
about health and child welfare; recreation; learning 
at preschool, school, and adult levels; counseling; 
and human relations. To build new quarters in 


which to resettle hundreds of families who lack pro- 
vision for certain needs other than shelter is a missed 
opportunity. It is a lost chance to change that seg- 
ment of our society which produces the major portion 
of destructive aggression. 

Second, we need to look upon our schools more 
and more as instruments for improving conduct and 
ensuring social changes. The major aim of the school 
should be to bring about desirable ways of behaving. 
It should provide learning that is pervasive in its 
effects on individual, family, and group living. Edu- 
cational goals, described in terms of behavior, should 
be established by the community through discussion 
and consensus. If we fail in this, the school will 
become the most expensive irrelevancy of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Third, more emphasis must be placed on group 
programs and activities for youngsters and adults. 
Adolescents particularly are responsive to pressures 
from their peers. They would rather be “in” with 
their gang than right with their community. By iden- 
tifying children whose value system includes delin- 
quency and by involving them in groups with more 
desirable goals and modes of behavior, we may be 
able to change and improve the moral tone of many 
wavering adolescents. Obviously leadership training 
programs to develop special competencies for work- 
ing with and through community groups should be 
planned in anticipation of this potential and this need. 

Fourth, more and better adult and parent educa- 
tion programs are needed. Our culture is strongly 
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dominated by adults. Parents, at least those willing 
to take an honest look, will frequently find their 
own inadequacies reflected in the misconduct and 
maladjustment of youth. But old dogs can learn new 
tricks. Adults, including the elderly, can change and 
improve their own patterns of daily living. Through 
the prestige of their example, they can set a better 
moral and intellectual tone for community life. 

Fifth, we should direct our attention to the mass 
communication media—the press, radio, TV, and 
movies, all of which have an immediate and lasting 
effect on the behavior of children and youth. The 
power of the TV screen over dress and speech is daily 
illustrated in the costume and language of the teen- 
ager. The sales of Zorro outfits, blue jeans, and coon- 
skin caps, and the specialized vocabulary of the rock 
’n’ roller indicate that changes in behavior, for better 
or worse, can be brought about by mass media. By 
directing their influence for individual and _ social 
betterment, we may be able to redirect the behavior 
of large groups of youngsters. 

Sixth, enlightened legislation can help to speed 
up desired changes in behavior. It would be foolish, 
of course, to expect that we can legislate a new and 
improved culture into existence overnight. But good 
legislation can reinforce other efforts to develop a 
better citizenry. 

In summary, let us return to the violence of the 
hoodlum. Much of youth’s aggressiveness today can 
be found in the personal make-up of the individual 
youngster, but much more of it can be traced to the 
culture and subcultures in which we rear our young. 
It is not enough to try to change the vandal through 
individual casework. There are too many vandals 
and too few caseworkers and clinics. We need to 
consider the necessity, even the urgency, to change 
and improve the environments that are the sources 
of patterns of attack on property and people. 

In order to do this we will need to augment the 
existing clinical team. To the psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, and social worker we should add the cultural 
anthropologist, the clinical sociologist, the educator, 
the legislator, the housing authority, the city plan- 
ner, and the group worker. Our current approaches 
to helping the hoodlum and his family do involve 
the concept of teamwork, but more than half the 
players are missing. Organizations like the P.T.A. 
that have a deep concern for youth can help us 
recruit a whole team and get it out in the field. 





William C. Kvaraceus, professor of education at 
Boston University, is well known for his books and 
articles. In 1954 his expert counsel was used by 
the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency. At present he directs the Juvenile De- 
linquency Project of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. His new booklet on delinquency is one of the 
N.E.A. series What Research Says to the Teacher. 





meo!ilT TO RUSSIA: 


ALL PHOTOS BY LANE ASH 


AGAIN AND AGAIN IT HAS BEEN POINTED OUT, somewhat 
accusingly, that Russian children study mathematics 
for ten years, physics and foreign languages for five 
years, chemistry and biology for four years, and 
astronomy for one. This is true, but we should 
examine a little more closely the amount of time 
given to these studies. 

Although Russian schools are open five or five and 
a half days a week, on our recent visit to Russia we 
found no class in any subject that met every day. 
Take foreign languages, for example. At the begin- 
ning of his fifth year in school, a Russian child is 
asked to select a foreign language. (The choice of 
a language, by the way, is the only elective per- 
mitted in the ten years of the elementary-secondary 
program.) Forty-five per cent of the children choose 
English, but the English language class meets only 
twice a week for three years. Nowhere did we find 
any class that met oftener than three times a week. 
Although some studies begin earlier in Russian 
schools than they do in ours, they are not pursued 
with the same intensity. 

We should keep in mind also the length of the 
school year. Our delegation visited the Soviet Union 
in the month of May, and as of May 20 all classes 
were over except those of the seven- and ten-year 
students, who were taking examinations in certain 
subjects. For part of May and all of June, July, and 
August the schools are closed. 

Furthermore, the school day is very short, partly 


because of a lack of school buildings. In general 
the elementary school day is four hours long; the 
secondary, five. The Russians are meeting their 
classroom shortage as some American communities 
are meeting theirs—by double and even triple sessions. 
Some go per cent of Russian children are on a shift 
arrangement. Often we were in school as early as 
seven-thirty in the morning and as late as eight in 
the evening. The class period is forty-five minutes, 
and after each period there is a recess, during which 
teachers and children go out into the halls or, if the 
weather permits, to the playground for a few min- 
utes. Thus the actual time spent on a certain study 
is less than we might expect from the generalization 
that a Russian pupil studies a certain subject for so 
many years. 

Since our delegation returned from Russia, many 
people have asked us anxiously, “How do our boys 
and girls compare with Russian children? Are Rus- 
sian children ahead of ours in educational achieve- 
ment?” On the basis of our observations we would 
say that the abler Russian children do about the 
same amount of work within their school hours, in- 
cluding Saturday classes, that our abler students do in 
their classes. Making every effort to be objective and 
fair, we could not see very much difference. Though 
we have asked for statistical information, we are not 
very likely to get it, for the Russians—in their con- 
cern for equality of opportunity—hold that all chil- 
dren are equally capable. 
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Since October 5, 1957, when Russia’s Sputnik | pierced space and pricked American pride, 


there has been considerable interest in comparing and contrasting American and 


Soviet education. But the information on which comparisons have been based hasn't 


always been as accurate as it should be. In the second part of his account, 


Dr. Hunt illuminates not only the nature of the Soviet challenge but its threat to the 


spiritual and human values we cherish. 


Soviet Challenge 


An A—or Else 

The Soviet child, we must admit, has very strong 
reasons for doing well in school. The alternative to 
good work in the classroom is assignment to some 
menial job and loss of a chance for higher education. 
The Soviet Union has only thirty-nine universities, 
and competition for admission is rigorous. Formerly 
any graduate of a ten-year school with an “all-five” 
record (the American equivalent would be a high 
school graduate with a straight A record) was auto- 
matically admitted, but with an ever increasing num- 
ber of eligible graduates, entrance examinations have 
been set up to select students who have the abilities 
and aptitudes the government wants. In fact, only 
about 20 per cent of those who graduate from the 
ten-year school are admitted to institutions of higher 
learning. 

The Soviet Union, we discovered, makes no special 
provisions for gifted children. The Russians do not 
even use the terms “exceptional” and “gifted.” In 
Russian schools there is no acceleration or enrich- 
ment for fast learners, nothing like our testing, guid- 
ance, counseling services. For artistically talented 
children, however, there are special schools in the 
fields of music, ballet, art, and drama. 

Since the existence of deaf and blind children can- 
not be ignored, there are special facilities for them, 
and they are the concern of a division of the ministry 
of education. Let me say that when the Russians 
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A chemistry class for seventh-year students in General School No. 151, 
Moscow. This is a ten-year school. 


admit anything, they go the whole way and give it 
the harshest name possible. In typically thorough 
Russian fashion, the division responsible for the 
education of handicapped children is called the 
“department of defectology.” 


Toeing the Party Line 


Except in extracurricular activities, Soviet edu- 
cation pays no attention to a child’s special apti- 
tudes or interests. In the Soviet scheme of things the 
Communist Party is supreme, and the educational 
system is an instrument of the party, serving its 
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goals. The party is not interested in educating in- 
dividuals for the sake of their own well-being and 
happiness. Its concern is to produce citizens equipped 
to make a needed contribution to a planned national 
program. The free compulsory education system is a 
means of fixing very firmly in young minds the 
principles of the party ideology. 

Thus the purposes of Soviet and American educa- 
tion, as you can see, differ radically. The Soviet 
system is authoritarian, regimented, conformist, for- 
mal, serving political and economic goals. I should 
point out here that there is no single ministry of 
education for the Soviet Union. But although each 
republic has its own education minister, it was 
quite clear to us that the various ministries took 
their directions from the Ministry of the Republic 
of Russia in Moscow. Just before we went to Russia, 
Premier Khrushchev, in a speech that deplored the 
widening gap between education and labor, called 
for further “polytechnicalization” of the schools—in 
other words, more vocational education. So quickly 


Herold C. Hunt and Harry Kelly observe a student's experiment in the: 
physics laboratory at the Moscow Higher Engineering Institute. 


did education ministers respond to this request, 
which was in reality a command, that we found 
preparations for vocational training under way 
everywhere. 

As the chairman of our delegation, Lawrence G. 
Derthick, United States Commissioner of Education, 
has reported, we left the Soviet Union sobered and 
challenged by what we had seen. But it was not the 
Soviet educational system that amazed us. That sys- 
tem has its defects, as I have implied. What im- 
pressed us profoundly was the existence of an im- 
mense competitive, creative force in the Soviet Union 
and the deep commitment of the Russian people 
to education as a means of achieving the goals of 
that powerful creative drive. 

In the face of that commitment and dedication, 
the American people cannot risk being complacent 
and apathetic. For their own survival they must face, 
and deal with, the fact that a nation two and a half 
times the size of their own country, with a popula- 
tion of thirty million more people, openly and 
frankly seeks to dominate and control the whole 
world. 

Russian people, with whom we talked very freely, 
believe this is a realistic and attainable objective. 
In every kind of productive enterprise, whether it 
was a collective farm or a factory, we found posters 
on past production and future quotas. Always on 
each poster was a slogan translated for us as saying, 
“Equal and excel America” or “Reach and surpass 
America.” However the phrase was translated, the 
meaning was the same and unmistakable. 

Everywhere we found pride in the progress made 
in the brief span of forty years since the Revolution. 
Before the Revolution, Russia was 80 per cent illiter- 
ate. Today the literacy rate is claimed to be 80 per 
cent, a total reversal. The Russians extol this accom- 
plishment of their educational program--a program 
geared completely to national objectives. 

The Russian people believe that Marx was right, 
that capitalist economy is doomed, that socialistic 
economy will prove its superiority to what they call 
“decadent capitalism.” Yet my own observation is 
that what is practiced in Russia is not socialism but 
state capitalism. And state capitalism gives the Soviet 
government tremendous, concentrated power. Wheth- 
er its goal be the launching of an artificial satellite 
or the development of jet-propelled commercial 
aviation, the government can focus the entire nation- 
al economy and the total scientific manpower of the 
nation on its chosen objective. 


A physics laboratory (electro-techniques) for tenth-year students in Gen- 
eral School No. 151, Moscow. 
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Two Ends Against the Middle 
Since the end of World War II nearly a third of 
the world’s population has come under the control of 
ii the Kremlin. Almost a third of the world’s 2,800,- 
000,000 people are dominated by a socialistic concept 
of government. Another third adheres to the political 
ideology of the democracies, the free nations. The 
. rest of the world is still uncommitted to either. 
Russia is determined to win the uncommitted peo- 
ples to her side, and it is in this arena that the values 
of opposing political systems will be tested. 
¥ A further observation—a depressing one on reli- 



























gion—is, I think, important and pertinent. Young 
Russians are nonbelievers; so are their parents. Only 
vaguely do they remember grandparents who went 
to church. In Moscow we attended the Baptist 


| Church, but we had trouble finding it. No one 
seemed able or willing to tell us where it was. When 
t we got there we found that the congregation was 
large, but the average age was well above sixty. “If 


the young people come,” the minister told us, “they 
come at night.” Obviously it is not popular to have 









i spiritual concerns. The great churches that existed 
| under the czars have become museums, and beneath 
| the great religious paintings hang placards saying, 
“This is according to a Christian legend.”” That is the 


Soviet view of Christianity—a legend, a myth, a story. 

What can we do to awaken America to the realiza- 

tion that this ruthless nation is driving for world- 

wide economic and political dominion? What can we 





do to make Americans realize the seriousness of the 
Soviet challenge? 

; 

} 










We cannot ignore the challenge in trade, industry, 
science, technology. The physical survival of our 
nation may depend on advances in these areas. But 
there is yet more at stake—the survival of the human 
and spiritual values that constitute our democratic 
heritage. Unlike a Communist nation, we cannot and 
will not buy superiority in any endeavor at the price 
of our basic freedoms. Making a human being a chat- 
tel of the state, serving the state, is too high a price 

to pay. What will material advances avail us if, in 
the struggle, individual freedom is lost and human 
dignity destroyed? 







Our problem is enormous. Scientific attainment 
we must assuredly have, but just as assuredly we 
| must preserve and promote the ideas and ideals that 
created our republic. And these ideas and ideals 
must not be hidden away like heirlooms for safekeep- 
ing. They must be used and practiced. They must be 
great creative, motive forces in our personal and 
national life. 
What can the homes and schools of America do in 
this critical era? We can reaffirm the close alliance 
of American education and American democracy. We 
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A rhythm class in fifth year of General School No. 151 in Moscow. 






can recognize the importance of education and give 
it the financial priority its importance warrants. 
We can create a home-school-community climate that 
will foster quality in education and serious educa- 
tional endeavor by our youngsters. We can provide 
encouragement and assistance to help able youth go 
on to higher education. We can dedicate ourselves 
to working harder, to doing better the things we have 
tried to do for all the children and youth of our 
nation. 


High Hearts, High Stakes 


Theodore Roosevelt was right when, during his ad- 
ministration, he declared the P.T.A. to be the most 
constructive force in the world. He made that ob- 
servation back in the days of Mrs. Birney and Mrs. 
Hearst, yet how much more significant it is today! 
Now, as then, it is a challenge we must accept. We 
must get out of our complacency, our lethargy. We 
must realize that what is at stake is survival itself. 

What can the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, a great organization of more than eleven 
million members, do? I am heartened and delighted 
that the question has already been answered in the 
theme of the current national action program: 
“Strengthening the Home: Source of Our Nation’s 
Greatness.” American homes must nurture the ideas 
and ideals, the habits of mind, of work, and of con- 
duct that will gird Americans to meet the great 
challenges and responsibilities thrust upon them. 





This article concludes Dr. Hunt’s report of his 
recent trip to Russia as a member of a delegation of 
American educators headed by Lawrence G. Derthick, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. One of America’s 
most distinguished educators, Dr. Hunt is a former 
vice-president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and an advisory editor of this magazine. 
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WE HAD MADE OUR PLANS for this autumn event that 
we loved. It was as much of a tradition to Jane now 
as it had been to me in 1915. When my parents had 
moved to this same house in 1915, I was six years 
younger than Jane is now. 

Today while Jane was in school I picked up the 
walnuts from under the tree and piled them in heaps. 
After a while I heard the familiar hum of the car. 
I heard Naomi drive into the garage and switch off 
the motor. Soon I heard Jane’s screaming, happy 
voice. She took her books inside the house and came 
running out through the back door. 

“Ready, Daddy?” 

“Yes, I’m ready,” I answered. She came running 
up the back-yard walk. “Are you ready?” 

“I could hardly wait until school was over,” she 
said excitedly. “I’ve been thinking about hulling 
walnuts all afternoon. Do you think we'll have as 
many as we had last year?” 

“I’m not sure,” I told her. “But look at those 
piles! We've got more than I thought we would have. 
And we've got more trees to gather from under, too. 
Of course we want to leave the walnuts under the 
trees over there on the bluff for our squirrels.” 

“That’s right, Daddy,” Jane said agreeably. “We 
want to feed our squirrels.” 

We went to the coal house, where we kept part of 
our equipment. I had two red wagons hanging on the 
wall. The handholds on the wagon tongues were 
placed over spike nails driven into the beams. I 
lifted Jane’s wagon down for her. Her wagon was the 
prettier and cleaner; the red paint wasn’t scarred. 
Jane started to pull it over to the walnut tree. 

I lifted my wagon down from the nail, then trailed 
behind her. When I had lived in this house forty 
years ago, I had always wanted a red wagon. All the 
other boys my age had them. My father had made 
me a little sled of green soft wood that was easy to 
drive nails through but too heavy for a small boy to 
pull over the ground when there wasn’t any snow. 
That sled wasn’t a good substitute for the red wagon 
I wanted. But I accepted it, for in those days we 
had few toys. Even with my sled, I still wanted a 
small red wagon. But I never got one. 

So when Jane grew up and wanted a red wagon I 
bought her a good one immediately. And while I was 
buying hers I bought one for myself. Now I could 
pull a wagon along with Jane. 

Each autumn since Jane has been big enough we 
have taken our wagons to the walnut trees, filled 
them with walnuts, hauled them near the house, and 
poured out our treasures on boards in a place where 


the afternoon sun would dry them. Later we loaded 
them into baskets, set the baskets on our wagons, and 
took them to the smokehouse or the woodshed. Last 
of all we hauled the walnuts on our wagons to the 
house. The most Jane and I ever gathered in one 
autumn was sixteen bushels. 
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LITTLE RED 


Shall we go gathering nuts in the fall? 
The trail may lead us into the bright mists of 
youth and the living past. 


JESSE STUART 


Goats and Glamour 

I remember how, long ago, I helped two boys from 
the town. I never knew their names, but I liked their 
wagon, which was pulled by a pretty pair of goats. 
These goats were harnessed like a team of mules. They 
had long white chin whiskers that reminded me of 
my grandfather's. They wore halters with red tassels, 
and their harness had bells that jingled. 

I hadn't planned to tell anybody where my secret 
walnut tree was. I had located it a long time ago and 
was waiting until the big green walnuts fell from its 
heavy-loaded, sagging branches. But when _ these 
boys overtook me as I was walking back from Con- 
ley’s store, on.the W-Hollow Road, and asked me if 
I knew where any walnuts were, I told them about 
my tree. 

I said that if they would let me ride with them in 
the wagon I would take them to a good tree. They 
promised me they would. They were delighted, and 
so was I. Riding in that wagon with little wooden 
wheels like a jolt wagon’s wheels was something I 
have never forgotten, though it happened before I 
was eight years old. 

My walnut tree stood only a few feet away from 
the road. The boys drove up under it and tied the 
goats with long ropes to let them graze while the 
walnuts were hulled and loaded into the wagon. I 
helped them as long as | could. Then I remembered 
that my mother had told me to hurry back. So I 
took the things she had sent me to get at the store 
and ran toward home. 

As I ran along, I thought how wonderful it would 
be to have a pair of goats and a wagon like those I 
had just seen. If I couldn’t have two goats and a 
wagon that large, I'd take one goat and a smaller 
wagon. And if I couldn't get the goat, I'd take just 
the wagon. We had a big hound dog, Pokeberry, and 
I thought he might pull the wagon. When I got 
home and told Mom and Daddy what I had seen and 
that I would like to have two goats and a wagon, 
they smiled. And when I offered to compromise with 
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one goat and a smaller wagon, they continued to 
smile. And when I said I would like to have just a 
wagon, Daddy told me he might be able to get me 
one. But I never got it. 

Now, forty years later, I had the wagon, but I 
still didn’t have the goats. I had inquired about 
goats and learned that it would be difficult to keep 
them where I had fruit trees unless I kept them in 
the barn. I thought that would be too much trouble, 
so I abandoned the goat idea. This time in my life 
was too late for goats. But it wasn’t too late for a red 
wagon. And it wasn’t too late for me to teach Jane 
to help keep alive the wonderful tradition of gather- 
ing walnuts in the autumn. 

How the autumn winds roared over the leaf- 
colored hills this last day in September! The few 
walnuts clinging to the branches came tumbling 
down through the bright wind much faster than the 
last few walnut leaves. Jane and I walked over the 
walnuts that had fallen to the ground, trampling 
them with the old shoes we kept for this purpose. 
For there was stain in walnut hulls that was hard 
to get out of one’s clothes or off one’s hands. The 
soft green hulls were easy to mash with our feet. And 
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it was easy after we had trampled and mashed the 
hulls to pick the walnuts from them and load them 
into our wagons. 

In a very few minutes we had our wagons loaded. 
We hauled them down into the broad valley, where 
the autumn sun was not obscured by the hills. It was 
fair and warm there for more hours in the day. I 
laid burlap sacks upon the ground and we spread on 
them our wagonloads of clean, hulled walnuts. 

Jane and I liked the autumn smell of walnuts. We 
liked to hear the autumn winds blow. We liked to 
see the last leaves let go of the walnut boughs and 
ride on these swift, bright winds. There was some- 
thing about this time of year and the gathering of 
nuts that Jane liked better than going to school. 
And I seriously doubt if there was ever a pupil who 
liked to go to school better than she did. 

We came back to the first walnut tree to hull more 
nuts. We hulled another load and hauled them down 
into the valley and left them with our first load. 
Then we hulled other loads and hauled them and 
placed them besides the others on the sacks. Each 
wagonload was a good half bushel. That meant we 
had gathered more than three bushels from this tree. 
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Continuity in Change 


We moved up Shinglemill Hollow to the second 
walnut tree, only a few yards away. Here we hulled 
two loads of walnuts that were larger than those on 
the first tree. Now we had hulled all the walnuts in 
our back yard, approximately five bushels. Forty 
years ago I gathered walnuts in this same back yard 
with my oldest sister, Sophia, who was Jane’s age 
then. We carried them to a place where we could 
spread them in the sun to dry. And I remember that 
the place was almost this very same spot. How many 
years walnuts had grown and had been gathered 
here in the back yard I don’t know, but I would guess 
more than a century. 

Jane and I heaped the walnut hulls in our wagons 
and hauled two loads of them down to the trash heap 
under the weeping willow tree. With a garden rake 
we cleaned up the broken twigs and the loose hulls 
lying here and there in our back yard and put them 
beneath our weeping willow to feed the roots of the 
tree. I explained to Jane that nothing in nature 
could be destroyed, but a thing could be changed 
into different forms and substances. 

“Now, Jane,” I said, “what do you say we go up on 
the hill and gather those small but good walnuts 
from the three little trees? Remember them? Since we 
can’t get all the way to the trees with the wagons, 
we had better leave them in the woodshed.” 

“Oh, yes, Daddy,” she replied. “But we had better 
put some baskets in the wagons to carry our hulled 
walnuts down in.” 

We went to the woodshed and got baskets. Jane 
sat in my wagon and held on to the handle of her 
wagon, which was loaded with the baskets. I easily 
pulled her and both the little red wagons up the 
winding sandy road. We were going after the best 
walnuts that grew on this farm. They were small, 
with thin shells and large kernels. Naomi liked them 
lor applesauce cake and black walnut fudge. 

I looked back at the tiny tracks on the sandy road, 
while multicolored leaves blew hither and thither on 
the bright winds. The leafy arms of the trees were 
giving the last symbols of summer away to the crazy 
winds. For those great, rustling leaf clouds had 
turned from green to brown. They were lighter in 
substance now, and early autumn winds were sweep- 
ing them from the trees. 

Jane and I left our wagons at the tool shed. We 
gathered our baskets from her wagon and started 
slowly up an old cattle trail that wound around the 
little bluff. A lazy grasshopper buzzed over the sun- 
warmed grass. Honeybees were gathering the last 
nectar from the purple farewell-to-summers. With 
his long, sharp bill a yellowhammer bored into a 
dead oak for the small white woodworms. And a red- 
bird sang brisk notes from the only tune he knew. 

Jane laughed as we walked up this old trail and 
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finally reached the trees. When a walnut fell from 
the top of one of them, it couldn’t roll down the 
bluff, for the grass on the sloping ground below 
cushioned it and kept it from rolling. So the nuts lay 
thick directly under the boughs. 

“Look at the walnuts, Daddy!” 

“More than we’ll get gathered!” 

“Not if I work faster.” Jane rushed over to the first 
tree and started picking them up in her basket. 

“Shall we pile them up so we can hull them in one 
spot?” she said. 

“That will be very sensible,” I replied. 

I began picking up walnuts too. I gathered them 
more slowly than Jane. We piled them up in green 
and brown heaps under the trees. 

Now Jane and I started trampling on the walnuts. 
We couldn't trample the hulls off many of these. So 
we found rocks, which we placed near the walnut 
pile. I laid the nuts that were hard to hull upon a 
rock, and with another smaller rock Jane tapped 
them gently until the hulls broke. Next we stripped 
the hulls frem the walnuts. This was not like hulling 
walnuts in our yard. We didn’t have to haul the 
hulls away. We could leave them where they fell. 

Jane and I carried enough walnuts down the hill in 
our baskets to fill our wagon beds. We walked slowly 
back to the walnut piles and filled our baskets again. 
We carried them down the hill and set them on top 
of our loaded wagons. We had gathered more than 
three bushels here. 


Trails Through Time 


Now the day had ended. The autumn sun had 
gone into its declension, leaving a wake of red across 
the soft, high blue sky. Lips of the wind that touched 
our faces had grown cooler. But we didn’t bother 
about the changing evening wind. Not now. My 
daughter and I had had a very pleasant autumn 
evening. We had done together what my father used 
to do with his children forty years ago. 

Jane walked in front, pulling her load in the red 
wagon she loved. The rubber-tired wheels left little 
marks in the sand, miniature trails that would be 
obliterated when gusts of autumn wind swept up the 
valley. I followed Jane with my wagon, which I too 
loved. My wagon tires left marks beside hers over 
this familiar landscape of which we were a little 
part. We too had been a part of the country tradition 
of walnut gathering that we hoped to keep alive. 





Born in a Kentucky log cabin, Jesse Stuart worked 
his way from high school through graduate school. 
He had been a teacher, county superintendent, and 
principal when, at twenty-seven, he published the 
now famous book of poems, Man with a Bull-tongue 
Plow. Since then many more works, among them The 
Thread That Runs So True, have won him a perma- 
nent place on the American literary scene. 
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IAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


© Our parent-teacher association has been invited to 
make suggestions for the designing of a new neighbor- 
hood school. This is such a complex problem that it 
frightens us. How do we begin? And where? 

—Mrs. L. D. N. 


You can begin with two new books—both readable, 
both abundantly illustrated, and both about children 
and learning. You can do more for the architects by 
thinking about what you want to happen to children 
than by worrying about doors, windows, or swim- 
ming pools. 

Schoolhouse, edited by Walter McQuade (Simon 
and Schuster), is called “a primer about the building 
of the American public school plant.” Though the 
book was partly underwritten by a national alumi- 
num company, it is no advertising brochure. Leading 
educators guided its production. Hundreds of photo- 
graphs, some in color, show children in a great 
variety of schools. Very readable, too. A bargain at 
ten dollars. 

The World Is Young (Ridge Press) is a photo- 
graphic study of children growing up and going to 
school. Its author is Wayne Miller, the collaborator 
on the famous Family of Man photograph exhibition 
and book, and it has nothing to do with architecture. 
Yet I cite it because school planning begins with 
children and because this book offers insights about 
children. A dollar and a half in paper covers. 

Schoolhouse states the question your architect 
wants answered—one that only you can answer: “To 
get a school that fits, the neighborhood has to stand 
‘way back, and look hard, and decide some things 
about itself that are basic, and often very controver- 
sial. . . . What kind of education do you want to 
give your children?” Your answer—and Schoolhouse 
will stimulate your thinking on this basic question— 
can shape the building. 

But—and mark this!—once constructed, the school- 
house will shape the education of its pupils as long 
as it stands. 

Cake room size, for example. Recent developments 
in educational TV point to the workability of large 
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classes in certain subjects. Yet most school programs 
today are frozen by the standard classroom “cell” for 
approximately thirty-five children. 

Says Schoolhouse: “Until the answers to many ques- 
tions of curriculum and teaching technique . . . are 
clearer, there is one shrewd hedge available in school 
design: flexibility. Almost everyone agrees that it is 
worth going to some trouble and expense to avoid 
building a schoolhouse that will lock the teachers 
into present curricula and class systems.” 

Take the library. The placement of the library de- 
termines its educational effectiveness. If your P.T.A. 
decides that students should do much independent 
work involving wide reading, then this becomes a 
basic aim. It is up to the architects to design and 
locate the library where it will serve that aim. I 
know a school that increased the borrowing rate 
more than 50 per cent by moving the library from the 
second to the first floor. 

Do you want your school to serve adults as well as 
children? During one recent year, Schoolhouse points 


© Wayne Miller 
One of the appealing photographs from The World Is Young. 
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out, “forty-eight million adults attended some kind 
of organized adult class.” Certainly nothing is more 
absurd than the sight of grown adults squeezing 
themselves into chair-desk combinations designed for 
seven-year-olds. 

I can’t begin to tell you how much practical stimu- 
lation you'll get from Schoolhouse. You'll find chap- 
ters on “Getting Going” and “Convincing the Com- 
munity” and one on “$$$.” And throughout are pho- 
tographs of children living and working and playing 
in schools. Actually this is a book for the P.T.A. 
member even more than it is for the superintendent 
or the school board member. 


e We are running into considerable opposition in 
our efforts to make more provision for bright young- 
sters in our schools. Some say it is undemocratic to 
single them out. Others argue that the bright ones 
will rise to the top anyway and therefore do not re- 
quire special help. How can these arguments be met? 
—H. P. 


Yes, you'll hear these and others. You'll hear that 
special plans for the gifted may serve to create a new 
snob elite. You'll be told that “the bright ones will 
have to live with those not so bright all their lives, 
so they should get used to it in school.” And you will 
be asked, “How do we really know the talented are 
talented? * What about the late bloomers?” 

Isn’. it odd that no such questions arise about 
those talented in sports? Coaches cultivate the most 
promising athletes. Universities seek them out and 
give them scholarships. If such special treatment gives 
us fine athletes, why won’t similar cultivation help 
give the nation better scientists, artists, teachers, and 
other intellectual leaders? 

Recently I read of a high school in which three 
universities offered scholarships to a young football 
star whose chief interest was cockfighting. In the same 
school a boy who nearly won a national merit schol- 
arship received a “bid” from a single institution. 

I doubt that the Russians are making the error of 
putting brawn ahead of brains. 

To those who are working for better school pro- 
grams for the talented, I recommend three aids: 

The Pursuit of Excellence. This special project 
report of the Rockefeller Brothers Foundation (avail- 
able from Doubleday and Company, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, for seventy-five cents) is a 
strong statement of our national need to cultivate the 
talented. 

Planning for Talented Youth: Considerations for 
Public Schools by Passow, Goldberg, Tannenbaum, 
and French (Teachers College, Columbia University; 


* “Talented” is coming to mean the 15 to 20 per cent likely 
to enter professions, managerial work, and the arts; “intellectu- 
ally gifted,” the top 1 or 2 per cent—very high 1.Q.’s. Planning 
for Talented Youth gives these figures: potential college mate- 
rial, 1.Q. 110 and up; Ph.D. potential, 1.Q. 125 and up; intel- 
lectually gifted, I.Q. 130 and up. 
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one dollar). The four authors carefully reviewed 
great masses of research on what has been done and 
varying views about it. Here you will find all the 


‘arguments that have been thrown at you and some 


others, including the opposing views and the “voice 
of experience” regarding attempts to serve the tal- 
ented. There is a splendid bibliography too. 

The Conant Report. This may not be the right 
title, hut James Bryant Conant’s book will soon be 
issued by McGraw-Hill in both hard-cover and paper- 
back formats. For more than two years Dr. Conant, 
formerly president of Harvard and our high commis- 
sioner to Germany, has been studying U.S. secondary 
education. He says that the talented, the average, 
and the below average can be served well in one com- 
prehensive high school. We have mentioned some of 
his views in this department, and you read them in 
his article in the October National Parent-Teacher, 
“Diversified Studies for Diversified Students.” 

You will want to read the article on tracking down 
talent that appears in this issue. Also consult the new 
P.T.A. publication Looking In on Your School. 

Many readers will recall the television warnings of 
Admiral Rickover concerning our talented youth. 
The admiral, who sees the need for improved school- 
ing as a national emergency, declares, ““We have no 
right in a democracy or in any other form of govern- 
ment to hold people back for the sake of others who 
are less capable, providing we give the others a 
chance.” 


e Where can one find books with subject matter 
suited to average maturity levels but easy to read— 
for instance, books that will appeal to an eighth- 
grade boy who reads at the fifth-grade level? 

—R. T. S. 


No question I know is more frequently asked by 
teachers. Parents too. For answers I must turn to 
readers of this'column. 

What can you tell this department about books of 
average or high maturity level but very easy reading? 

Two publishers are issuing picture books of World 
War II, containing many photos and a minimum of 
text. These should help because (1) most reluctant 
readers are boys and (2) many are eager fams of two 
perennial TV series, Victory at Sea and Air Power. 

One thing seems clear: Maturity levels are higher 
than they used to be. TV, movies, and other forces 
push our youth toward adulthood. Interest in dating 
and lipstick starts much earlier now than it used to. 
The lads who were once satisfied with the adventures 
of the Rover boys have disappeared. Girls won't read 
the Little Colonel series. As yet publishers (including 
myself) haven't caught up with this new generation, 
whose reading ability isn’t equal to their TV-forced 
sophistication. 

So—suggestions, please!—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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This Salt Hasn‘t Lost Its Savor 

They aren’t birdhouses; they’re money boxes, hanging 
on telephone poles in villages and cities of Japan. Needy 
people are free to reach for the two hundred to three hun- 
dred yen inside, and each day someone whose need is less 
replaces the alms. The donors belong to the Salt of the 
Earth movement, which was founded by a Japanese poet, 
a convert to Christianity named Shinichi Eguchi. Eguchi’s 
idea was inspired by his new faith, and its name comes 
from his favorite chapter in the Bible, Matthew 5. Some- 
times an unworthy hand reaches for the money, but this 
does not disturb Eguchi. He feels the boxes have a great 
spiritual influence. “Even the bad-conscience men who 
have taken advantage of the boxes have mended their 
ways.” 


On, Donner and Blitzen! 


Lapp schoolchildren who go to the nomad boarding 
school at Jokkmokk, in the north of Sweden, normally 
travel in a sleigh drawn by reindeer. But when the time 
came to return to school last fall, weather conditions made 
it impossible to travel overland. So they had to take to the 
air. Unlike Santa Claus, however, they had to use an 
ordinary airplane. 


Mercy for the Maimed 


Three times in the last ten years the islands of Indo- 
nesia have been ravaged by war, leaving thousands of 
maimed and wounded. Recently a center has been estab- 
lished at Solo, in central Java, to rescue as many of the 
crippled as possible and restore them to useful and satis- 
fying lives. The center is a joint project of the United 
Nations, the Indonesian government, and the World Vet- 
erans Federation, which represents eighteen million veter- 
ans in thirty countries. Douglas Toffelmier, M.D., a Califor- 


nia orthopedic surgeon, will go to Solo to help plan the ex- 
tension of the center and to teach the new type of surgery 
that is required. 


He Knew Woodwork Would Work 


Woodworking has become a home industry for the 
women of the village of San Marcos, Mexico. Why? Be- 
cause a nearby hilltop is covered with trees. At first the 
suggestion of the Unesco-trained instructor, Sefior Lopez, 
was ridiculed. “Women—make furniture?” asked the vil- 
lagers. “And anyway, what do we want it for? All these 
years we've lived without furniture, like our parents and 
grandparents.” “They might have lived more happily,” 
was the calm reply. 

The uses of furniture were explained to the women— 
how it could beautify their surroundings, make their lives 
more pleasant. Soon sparkling-eyed girls and middle-aged 
housewives were coming to the workshop, some bringing 
their youngsters with them. One woman made a cupboard 
to hold pans and dishes. “It’s cleaner and nicer,” she ex- 
plained, “than to heap them on the kitchen floor.” An- 
other mother made a bed, so that her children need no 
longer sleep on a reed floor mat. Still another, after the 
villagers had been shown a film about flies, made a food 
cupboard with a cover of wire netting. 

Soon the Unesco experts will move on to other villages. 
In each they take advantage of local resources. In each 
they select the specific techniques and improvements 
needed to make life brighter in that particular spot. 

This unusual social experiment, which is called the Pilot 
Project, is now being carried out by the Mexican govern- 
ment in the tropical state of Nayarit, where, as in other 
tropical localities, unsanitary conditions are common. 
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Road Closed to Rodents 


Reading materials were needed in Jamaica for the prima- 
ry and postprimary grades as well as for adult classes, so the 
Jamaican government asked Unesco to help provide them. 
Soon the books began to be produced. But rats and insects 
liked the books just as well as the schoolchildren did, and 
most schools lacked safe storage space and bookcases. Be- 
sides, many schools in the mountains were hard for any 
vehicle to reach. The difficulties are still there, but the 
government has promised to assist with transportation, 
and the minister of education is sure they can get book- 
cases from a source that has helped before—the parent- 
teacher associations. 


Watching and Weighing 


On certain evenings in the week, in a rural community 
of Japan or a hamlet high up in Italy’s Abruzzi Mov tains 
or a village of central France, you can see little groups of 
people heading for the local schoolhouse. They are mem- 
bers of teleclubs, going to the local school to watch, and 
then comment on, television programs. The purpose of the 
teleclubs is to draw an educational and cultural benefit 
from all kinds of TV broadcasts by encouraging a critical 
attitude on the part of the viewer. The first teleclubs were 
formed in France in 1950. Since then the movement has 
spread rapidly over much of the free world. 


Pick a Packet 


To encourage the study of Asia and its culture in Amer- 
ican schools, the Asia Society (18 East Fiftieth Street, New 
York 22, New York) has assembled a packet of materials 
on Ceylon, India, Nepal, and Pakistan. In each kit are 
seventeen photographs of representative Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Mogul art and architecture, together with ten larger 
pictures of people and places, suitable for mounting. 


The Ligue Helps Those Who Help Themselves 


In Belgium the Ligue de l’Enseignement is adding to 
its activities an information service for people who wish to 
teach themselves, whether in school or out of school. The 
Ligue supplies information about the choice of their per- 
sonal study, appropriate reading, and method most likely 
to succeed. Each student is given individual counseling. 
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Dear Mom and Dad: Guess what. Today we saw a 
dead porcupine and yesterday we had spaghetti for 
supper. I wish I were home. 

Your loving son, 


Chip 


rHIS LETTER was received by the parents of an only 
child, nine-year-old Chip, during his first summer at 
Camp Eagleplume. Like so many letters written by 
youngsters away from home, it reflects Chip’s longing 
for his family as well as his brave attempt to work 
up an enthusiasm for the charms of camp life—a dead 
porcupine and a spaghetti dinner. All children who 
are loved by their parents experience some homesick- 
ness when they leave home for the first time. Yet 
Chip’s mother was very worried about his letter. ‘““The 
poor child must be miserable,” she said. “It’s prob- 
ably all my fault. I haven’t given him a sense of 
security.” 

Remarks like this should make us stop, look, and 
listen. Nowadays many of us mothers and fathers are 
reacting the same way. We engage in some earnest 
soul searching whenever our children get into fights; 
bring home poor grades; temporarily lose their appe- 
tites, their friends, or their galoshes; mess up their 
rooms; talk back; and generally do whatever children 


The fifth article in the 1958-59 study 
program on the preschool child. 
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will do. The answer we so frequently come up with 
is the self-accusatory, “I haven't made them feel se- 
cure.” Nor do we stop at beating our own chests. 
Insecurity explains the misdemeanors of the children 
next door as well. Why do they insist on taking our 
children’s toys? Their parents have made them in- 
secure. 


There is, of course, the other school of thought, to 
which Chip’s father adhered when he replied to his 
wife, “Nonsense. You’ve pampered the boy entirely 
too much. That’s why Chip can’t adjust to roughing 
it a bit. He’s been overprotected, that’s what!"” Who 
is right? Is Chip’s trouble overprotection or lack of 
security? 

Security has become not only a much-sought-after 
commodity but also a dreaded word in the vocabu- 
lary of many a mother and father. In fact, the con- 
stant search for it is a veritable scourge of parent- 
hood today. What is this much vaunted and taunted 
sense of security anyway? How much of it do people 
need? How much can they hope for? And if it is a 
useful attribute, how should we go about giving it 
to our children? 


Whose Security Is at Stake? 


There used to be a time when a parent’s approach 
to his children was largely dictated by family tradi- 
tion. What this tradition was depended on the par- 
ticular part of the world that was home to the family 
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and on their religious convictions. To be sure, there 
was always some room for individual differences. 
Father's strictness or lenience might determine just 
how severely young Jim or Chiang or Juan was pun- 
ished for pulling his little sister’s hair, but tradition 
provided a framework. As a rule, if Grandfather be- 
lieved in the woodshed method, so did Father. I 
Grandmother felt that hemstitching was an essential 
skill for six-year-old girls, then so did her daughter 
and her granddaughter. All these old ways of bring- 
ing up children may not have given them a sense ol 
security, but they did give it to the parents. 

During the last fifty years, as we know, tradition 
has given way more and more to the scientific ap- 
proach to children’s guidance and education. That is 
real progress. As the jet plane constitutes progress 
over the oxcart and penicillin over herb tea, so is the 
application of psychology to child rearing a step for- 
ward. But it is an uncertain step, one that we don’t 
as yet execute very skillfully, one that forces parents 
to forgo the security of the old ways. Much like the 
toddler who is just mastering the art of walking, we 
proceed a bit hesitantly, by turns full of boundless 
enthusiasm and full of doubts. 

In our naive, optimistic moments we feel that if 
we only knew the right answers, then we could bring 
up our sons and daughters without fear, conflict, or 
insecurity. What with all the research projects, all 
the books that have been published in recent years 
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on child psychology and child care, there ought to be 


a foolproof and painless way to raise children. Obvi- 
ously this is impossible. Growth of any kind always 
entails growing pains. But as soon as we gain this 
most disillusioning insight, we are often inclined to 
throw the whole of child psychology out of the win- 
dow. It is as though we would say, “A science that 
can't remove every obstacle or heal every wound is no 
science in the first place.”” This is not realistic either. 
Instead let’s settle for what we can get: a fair ap- 
praisal of what is in store for us and our children, 
a technique for keeping difficulties down to a mini- 
mum and enhancing growth. 

Insecurity is one such difficulty. Sickness, hunger, 
brutality, and death are all part of the human con- 
dition, and so, therefore, is insecurity. Only a com. 
pletely unfeeling or unintelligent person could escape 
it. But, we say wistfully, what about our children? 
Shouldn't we—can’t we—protect them from tragedy? 

Of course we are trying to let them live lives as 
free from major misfortunes as we possibly can, but 
even if we succeed for the first twenty years, there 
are still the minor difficulties that are bound to make 
children feel insecure. Actually the toddler lives in a 
very hostile and hazardous world, in which most of 
the objects surrounding him are potential dangers: 
He could fall from a window, burn himself on a gas 
stove, get sick from eating cold cream or silverware 
polish. 
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Luckily the young child doesn’t know this. But as 
soon as he is old enough to understand his surround- 
ings, he realizes the precariousness of his position. He 
is little, helpless, and—even at three or four—very de- 
pendent on our good will to come to his assistance. 
This is why he feels overpowered sooner or later by 
such ordinary things as the vastness of a supermarket, 
where one could easily get lost, the loneliness of a 
dark room, the humming of an invisible bug. He 
feels threatened by ordinary people such as a barber, 
a dentist, a big, boisterous boy. It really is as simple 
as that. There is much in this world that is unknown, 
that cannot be understood or handled, and therefore 
one is bound to feel insecure. 

Still there are in our midst some adults who suffer 
greatly from insecurity and others who meet the 
world with confidence. How did they get that way? 


the Curious Cradle Set 

A newborn baby cries when he is hungry. His cry- 
ing, however unintentional, is a signal for his 
mother. She hurries to his crib, picks him up, talks 
to him gently, and feeds him his milk. The baby’s 
hunger pains give way to a feeling of well-being. In 
addition to keeping him alive, this experience, re- 
peated many times daily, does two things. It teaches 
the infant to have confidence that relief is in sight 
when he is unhappy, and it makes him wish for 
more: more of Mother’s footsteps and voice, more of 
her soothing hands and the warmth of her body, 
more milk. Pretty soon the trusting baby wants to go 
beyond the things he has experienced. He wants to 
feel and see and taste new things. He becomes curi- 
ous. Now curiosity may kill a cat, but in human 
babies curiosity, together with trust, lays the founda- 
tion for security. 

How could that be? What can the curiosity of a 
six-months-old baby have to do with the calm, con- 
fident manner with which he will address his boss or 
employer thirty years hence? What has it to do with 
his steady hand and able mind as he tackles a difficult 
assignment? 

Curiosity is often an inconvenient quality in chil- 
dren. They ask endless questions when their mothers 
are trying to get the dishes done or their fathers want 
to relax after a hard day. Yet it is that same curiosity 
which leads to learning. Any kind of knowledge, any 
kind of skill that human beings acquire is preceded 
by some curiosity. It is curiosity that even makes us 
put up with our dull textbooks, endless repetitions 
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and exercises. Long before that, however, it makes 
the one-year-old ask just what is in the laundry ham- 
per, the three-year-old how to ride a tricycle, the six- 
year-old “What's that word?” and the ten-year-old 
“What is the chemical composition of salt?” 


The Third Vital Ingredient 


This is how children, propelled by trust and curi- 
osity, acquire the third ingredient that goes into the 
making of a secure personality—know-how. They 
learn that laundry hampers are full of socks, that 
bikes have to be pedaled, that L-O-O-K reads “look,” 
and that you have to take one part of Na and one 
part of Cl if you want to make salt. There are in- 
numerable other skills and areas of knowledge that 
have to be mastered on the long road to adulthood. 
Unfortunately this road is also full of hurdles and 


, perilous curves. Parents, having lived long enough to 


be acutely aware of these dangers, wish to protect their 
children from them. What could be more natural? 

Many a mother recalls nostalgically the wonderful 
days when her child was still a baby. His safety was 
her responsibility and hers alone. And for his part 
the six-months-old child, well fed and well loved, 
safe in his mother’s arms, experiences complete se- 
curity. Yet this kind of security is insufficient in the 
long run. Mother’s sheltering arms cannot protect 
forever from the dangers of knives, matches, city traf- 
fic, or mixed parties. But many a mother doesn’t 
quite see that. Perhaps there is in all of us an occa- 
sional trace of disbelief that our children will really 
unfold and outgrow their “phases.” Maybe we some- 
times have our doubts that they will learn increas- 
ingly well to use their muscles, sensory apparatus, 
mind, and emotions, independently and to better ad- 
vantage. This is why “Don’t you dare!” is a more 
frequent maternal reaction than “Go ahead.” 

Nor are mothers the only anxious ones. Fathers 
can be equally reluctant to give the green light when 
their children display that perfectly normal drive 
toward daring and independence. Yet we know that 
the child who has been told too often, explicitly or 
implicitly, “Watch out! You’ll hurt yourself! Don’t 
you dare!” often turns into an insecure adult. The 
one who has been consistently “cut down to size” re- 
mains fearful—crippled, as it were—just as much as 
the one who has grown up with too little maternal 
care. ; 

What, then, are we to do? Are we supposed to 


close our eyes, smile bravely, and say to our children, 
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“Go right ahead, darling. Never mind the dangers. 
We have made you feel secure by loving you well. 
Far be it from us now to dampen your spirit with 
restrictions. Feel perfectly free to walk to your 
coom”? This is hardly the answer. 


Needed: Caution Plus Courage 


The parents of five-year-old Lynne worried a good 
deal about her infatuation with matches. Though 
the little girl knew that fire is dangerous, she couldn’t 
keep her fingers out of the matchbox. Finally her 
mother hit upon a solution. In the evening she sug- 
gested that Lynne undress a little earlier than usual. 
Then she put her daughter into the empty bathtub, 
handed her a box of matches, and said, “Go ahead. 
Strike them to your heart’s content. I shall stay right 
here and turn the water on in case we need it. But 
remember, Lynne, only in the bathtub, without 
clothes or paper anywhere near, and only when I am 
with you.” For eleven evenings straight, Lynne went 
through some fifteen boxes of matches, to the tune of 
forty-six cents. After that she became rather tired of 
the game. But she had also learned how to handle 
matches safely. 

This appears to be a workable formula. We help 
our children realistically to appraise dangers, but we 
simultaneously give them a technique to master 
them. We indicate to the young child, “Watch out 
for the green light. Now we may cross the street. 
That's how it’s done.” And then we proceed to cross. 
This works better than either “Don’t you dare’ or 
“Rush right in.” We see to it that our teen-agers have 


a measure of sex education as well as an acquaint- 
ance with social customs before they go to mixed 
parties. This seems to make them feel far more se- 
cure than a completely permissive or brimstone-and- 
hellfire approach. We let our fourth-grader take a 
bus across town all by himself. We let him handle 
our good china. We let him tackle—in school and 
out—all sorts of academic assignments. We even let 
him take lessons on the drum! All the while we are 
indicating, ‘““These are the pitfalls, but here is the 
know-how. Now go ahead.” 

The atom is potentially dangerous, to be sure. So 
are steam, electricity, and, for that matter, the wrath, 
despair, and ignorance of human beings. What do 
we do about potential dangers? Do we bury our heads 
in the sand, hoping that they will vanish like mirages 
or that we had never discovered their existence? Or 
do we blithely disregard their threat? We do neither. 
We face dangers, try to learn as much as possible 
about them so we can make them subject to our mas- 
tery. There is no way to give children an absolute 
sense of security, but there are ways of equipping 
them as best we can for mastering themselves and 
their world. Security lies in this mastery. 





Maria Piers, mother of two and an experienced 
psychiatric social worker, is known throughout the 
nation for her delightful and informative noncom- 
mercial television program, Children Growing! Dr. 
Piers also teaches at the University of Illinois’ School 
of Social Work and is a member of the child care pro- 
gram at the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. 


Spain Is a Land of Family Joy in Its Children 


Barcelona, Spain.—Freshly back from the New York jun- 
gles, it has just occurred to me that Spain is the only 
country I know well that has no real problem of juvenile 
delinquency. And I am at a loss to explain it. 

Certainly, especially in the south of Spain, there are 
impoverished areas. But poverty does not seem to press so 
heavily where the sun shines. And a cave can be comfort- 
ably warm in winter, cool in summer. There are oranges 
to pick and fish in the sea. 

I do not believe that I have ever seen a dirty Spanish 
child or a dirty Spanish home, no matter how humble. 
Clothes may sometimes be patched, but always they are 
clean. 

The Spanish child, especially as I know him in Castile 
and Catalonia, is a kind of marvel. Never have I seen a 
rude one. Never have I seen one in direct antagonism to 
a parent. 

Nor have I seen jealousy between brother and brother, 
sister and sister. This tends to conflict with the American 
way because there are no progressively reared children 
here. By all accounts the Spanish child should be spailed 
rotten, and isn’t. The child is the absolute center of the 
family, the object of adoration by the grandparents and 
aunts and uncles as well as the parents. 

I suppose, as with all children, there must be an occa- 
sional smack administered to the behind, and the phrase, 
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“Ay, que mal chico,” is common but one that. . 
erally rendered with beaming pride. 

I can think of no nicer sight than a Sunday morning 
after church when the parents and children take a stroll. 
The little girls are as stiffly starched and frilled as dolls, 
and the beribboned pigtails would average out within a 
few hairs of each other. 

Their ears, which have been pierced since just after 
birth, shine with tiny gold earrings. They look like little 
ladies in miniature, and their brothers have been scrubbed 
rosy raw and brushed until their scalps ache. 

One mark of the solidarity of the Spanish home, which 
may reflect on the behavior of the kids, is that the Spanish 
couple generally strolls with the man’s hand gently but 
firmly on his wife’s shoulder, and in some cases with arms 
around each other’s waists. Also, tremendous respect and 
reverence is generally shown toward the grandparents. 

I can think of no explanation except that there are few 
homes broken by divorce, since there is no easy divorce in 
Spain. 

No matter what the answer, it is a pleasure to stroll at 
night without worrying about being mugged, and a de- 
light to see family evidence of sheer joy in children, and 
very much vice versa. 


. is gen- 


Rosert C. RuARK 
Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Daily News. 
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They come bearing gifts for our nation, for all the 
world—the gifted children in our schools. It is 

for us parents and teachers to find and refine 
these golden gifts. 


The fifth article in the 1958-59 study 
program on the school-age child. 


WHEN OUR YOUNGSTERS who are now in grade school 
become adults in the 1970’s what kind of world will 
confront them? What will it demand of them? What 
abilities and skills must they have? Forecasting the 
future is a perilous pursuit at best, but some predic- 
tions seem fairly safe. 

Obviously our nation will need the creative capac- 
ity of all its people to meet the demands of its ever 
increasing complexity. It will need well-developed 
abilities of many kinds. It will need trained talent in 
the humanities, the social sciences, the scientific and 
technical fields. Certainly it will need a citizenry who 
can achieve a high degree of excellence in their day- 
to-day living, in their relations’ with others, in their 
jobs, and in their civic tasks. 

How can we prepare our youngsters for their fu- 
ture roles—roles that may be more demanding than 
those of any previous generation? The answer—one, 
at least—is clear: by discovering and developing tal- 
ent. But what is talent, and how do we recognize it? 
“The talented or gifted child,” agrees a group of 
noted educators in Education for the Gifted, “is one 
who shows consistently remarkable performance in 
any worthwhile line of endeavor.” This definition 
includes not only the intellectually gifted but also 
children who show promise in drama, music, art, 
writing, speaking, the mechanical skills, and social 
relationships. Giftedness, we all know, is not limited 
to certain fields; it is limited only by the quality of 
the performance. 

We know too that talented children are found 
everywhere. Talent is not the sole possession of the 
intellectually superior, of a certain racial or na- 
tionality group, or of a particular social or economic 
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class. And talent may vary widely in kind and 
amount. Some children have only one special gift; 
others have several. But probably each child possesses 
a store of undiscovered abilities that, if brought to 
light and developed, would make him a better person 
and a better citizen. 

As we work with school children, then, our aim 
should be to encourage them to achieve as high a 
degree of excellence as they can. We want them to 
make the best possible use of their abilities, both 
for their own satisfaction and for the benefit of so- 
ciety. But guiding the gifted is an art in itself, and 
we as parents and teachers would do well to remind 
ourselves of three principles basic to that art: 

Our concept of excellence must be broad and flex- 
ible; excellence includes many kinds of achievement. 
Moreover, it varies at different age levels. What is 
remarkable performance at one age may be less so 
at another. 

Motivation, the will to do, and character are im- 
portant in determining how much and how well any 
child can achieve. 

Differences in giftedness, in the quality of chil- 
dren’s achievement, should never affect our judgment 
of each child’s worth as an individual. 


Tip-off on Talent 


Finding hidden or undeveloped talent is some- 
times a pretty perplexing problem for parents and 
teachers. There are youngsters who appear to have 
little, if any, and we are prone to dismiss them with 
“He really can’t do anything well.” But usually it 
is our own limited vision that is to blame. We are 
blinded by unrealistic expectations and a tendency 
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IN GRADE SCHOOL 


to use adult standards in measuring our children’s 
accomplishments. 

Discovering children’s talents requires far more 
than elementary detective methods. No bag of tricks 
will do the job. The talent sleuth must know what 
he is seeking and how to weigh the evidence. He 
must know what to expect of children at different 
ages. He must, in brief, have patience, understand- 
ing, critical powers of observation, and a knowledge 
of how children grow and develop. 

Unfortunately there are no infallible clues to tal- 
ent. Can we expect to observe a child for a short 
time or give him one test and then, on this limited 
basis, declare that he has talent or not? Can we 
assume that because a child has one talent he is 
equally gifted in other lines—or that, because we can- 
not discover a talent, he is completely lacking in gift- 
edness? Detecting a child’s abilities isn’t often as easy 
and simple as that. It calls for continuous study and 
appraisal of a child’s behavior, including, if possible, 
a variety of tests given over a period of years. Perhaps 
these suggestions may serve as general guides: 

Study the child. Each youngster has unique abil- 
ities. What are they? We can find out only by focus- 
ing our attention on him. 

Take a positive attitude. In living and working 
with children we all need an abundance of faith and 
optimism. Look for what the child can do instead 
of what he cannot. Emphasize the qualities he has 
instead of those he has not. Keep your eyes and ears 
open for small accomplishments rather than for some 
dramatic “production.” 

Make his surroundings stimulating. At home and 
at school a child must have plenty of chances to try 
out his abilities. He certainly cannot reveal artistic 
talent unless he has materials for expressing it, nor 
will he put his inner thoughts into words without 
encouragement. Only a home (and a school, too) that 
is adequate in material things, warm in love and un- 
derstanding, and overflowing with opportunities for 
self-expression can bring undiscovered gifts to the 
surface. 

Remember, tracking down talent takes time. Chil- 
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dren defy time. We cannot expect abilities to emerge 
under pressure. A child cannot be forced o1 rushed 
when he is busy exploring his universe. 


When We Strike Gold 


A discovered talent must be developed, for unless 
it is properly guided it can become a wasted human 
resource. Guidance is especially important for chil- 
dren between the ages of six and twelve. In this 
period parents and teachers should act together to 
encourage and develop each youngster’s abilities. 

Excellence in any field comes about, of course, 
through practice, application, and dedication—and 
these in turn spring from desire, ambition, and good 
character. Just as manual skills are learned by doing, 
so talents or special abilities of any kind are culti- 
vated by use and practice. A boy with a talent for 
social leadership must have many opportunities for 
group activities, so that he may exercise his skills in 
human relations and acquire new ones. A girl with 
musical talent must devote many out-of-school hours 
to vocal or instrumental practice. 

It is parents who play the key role in this all- 
important enterprise. They provide the material 
means, the time, and the encouragement that the 
child needs in order to develop his creative powers. 
Most of all, they supply the love and understanding 
that help the child sustain his efforts. Nowadays it is 
particularly heartening to find more and more par- 
ents organizing interest groups in science, art, music, 
and other fields, to supplement the work of the 
school. They also encourage even young children to 
take part in organized community activities that will 
give them a chance to develop their abilities. 

How are the schools meeting the challenge? For 
years forward-looking school systems have had _ pro- 
grams of various kinds designed to identify talented 
youngsters and provide for their special abilities. 
Today there is a new surge of interest in the gifted 
and promising experimentation with instructional 
programs for them. Efforts are made to identify ex- 
ceptional youngsters through information gathered 
by a variety of devices. These include teachers’ ob- 
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servations, achievement tests, aptitude tests, tests of 
special talent, group tests of mental ability, and 
often, after a screening process, Stanford Binet intel- 
ligence tests. Despite many handicaps, such as over- 
crowded classrooms, understaffed schools, inadequate 
instructional materials, and double shifts, teachers 
and school administrators are making valiant efforts 
to track down talent in grade school. 


Working the Vein 


Consider, for example, some of the many outstand- 
ing programs in different parts of the country. Widely 
known are Cleveland’s highly successful “major work” 
classes. In various public schools of that city there are 
“major work centers,” where children with 1.Q.’s of 
125 and above meet for classes in the usual academic 
subjects, plus foreign languages, music, dancing, and 
art. Each child is encouraged to be responsible for his 
own progress in this greatly enriched version of the 
regular school curriculum. However, the talented 
group is not completely isolated. The children take 
part in such all-school activities as gym, clubs, orches- 
tra, and the student council. Among other cities con- 
dlucting similar programs are New York; Birmingham, 
\labama; Berkeley, California; Indianapolis; and 
\llentown, Pennsylvania. 

Although there is a rather widespread feeling that 
talented youngsters should not be educated as a sep- 
arate group, Hunter College Elementary School in 
New York City thinks otherwise. There some 450 
gifted pupils, from nursery school through the sixth 
grade, follow a curriculum tailored to 1.Q.’s of 130 
and above. They learn to study independently, to 
work on long-term projects of their own choosing, 
and to communicate their ideas in group discussions. 
They are not rushed through school at a faster pace 
than other children, and there is no skipping of 
grades. Rather, the emphasis is on extending the 
range and depth of the children’s learning and on 
developing each pupil’s superior abilities. 

Some school systems have adopted the workable 
plan of setting up special part-time classes to serve 
talented youngsters. In University City, Missouri, all 
the elementary schools have such classes for pupils 
with 1.Q.’s of 140 and above. Groups of eight or ten 
meet twice a week, with a special teacher, to work on 
projects that are not part of their regular class study. 
Such a program is especially interesting because it 
can be adapted to any elementary school. 

Still other schools find that the program of studies 
can be made deeper and richer for gifted children 
without putting them in special classes. The famous 
Portland, Oregon, Gifted-Child Project provides en- 
richment for bright children in all grades. It is in 
the fifth grade, however, that youngsters are carefully 
tested for exceptional mental ability and also for 
unusual talent in the arts, literature, mechanical 
comprehension, and social leadership. The gifted are 
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POINTERS FOR PARENTS 


Learn what to expect of children at different stages of 
growth. Because you are so close to your child, it’s often 
hard to be objective about him. 

Don’t be afraid to ask for help and advice. Confer with 
your child’s teacher and with other people who are espe- 
cially competent with children. 

A good parent grows on the job. Increase your under- 
standing and knowledge of children through reading and 
through discussion. Attend P.T.A. meetings. Participate in 
a study-discussion group, and use the National Parent- 
Teacher. 

Plan new activities that will give the child a chance to 
try out his abilities. 

Notice these particularly: signs of originality, imagina- 
tion, resourcefulness, and eagerness to learn; how the child 
expresses himself in words and materials; what he enjoys 
doing in free-play time; the kind of questions he asks; what 
things he does well. 





then given as much freedom as possible to pursue 
their own interests and solve problems creatively but 
do almost all their work in regular classrooms. 

: ees 

In these and countless other ways our schools are 
seeking out, and giving special attention to, talented 
grade-school children. Yet the school may fail in de- 
veloping a child’s talent or ability unless the home 
and community help. As the child grows he builds 
an image of the person he wants to become. For this 
he needs models. He needs to see excellence in action, 
and he needs to know that it is valued. 

What if he has no really superior models—people 
of great gifts and great character? What if he rarely 
sees examples of excellence around him? What if he 
sees creativity and originality belittled or ridiculed? 
The chances are that his aspirations will be blunted 
or destroyed. An indifferent or disorganized home 
can warp a gifted child’s desire to use his gifts, and 
the community too can affect him adversely. If it is a 
community that wholeheartedly relishes the common- 
place and looks askance at people who are different, 
people who have a unique contribution to make, 
then the talented youngster will have a hard time. 
Either he will neglect his gifts or he will have to 
go it alone. 

The job of identifying and encouraging talent can- 
not rest with one or two or three people at home 
and at school. What it demands is the best and high- 
est efforts of all adults who are helping to shape the 
lives of children. 





Calvin H. Reed, associate professor of elementary 
education at the University of Nevada, is chairman 
of the Committee on Parent and Family Life Edu- 
cation of the National Congress. His varied profes- 
sional work, which includes ten years as consultant 
to the Nebraska Congress, has supplied an admirable 
background for his skill in parent-teacher relations. 
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Cwelve Million 


Dollars 


. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION, formerly the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, is turning to the 
youth of the nation for help in solving one of Amer- 
ica’s most critical and least known problems. T 
problem involves a great and growing shortage of dis- 
ease fighters—the professionals whose job it is to 
translate the breath-taking advances being made in 
our laboratories into better health for all of us. 
In a military sense we are developing the weapons 
but lack a large enough army to use them efficiently. 
If this shortage continues it will bring us to the 
wasteful and tragic point at which our advances will 
be canceled out by a lack of skilled hands and 
trained minds. 

Through its new and unprecedented program of 
health scholarships the National Foundation hopes 
to do two things: to cut back current shortages of 
health professionals; and, over the long range, to 
stimulate interest in the broad field of health, encour- 
aging more young people to choose careers that count 
in the nation’s welfare. 

The shortages we seek to eliminate are enormous 
and threatening. For example, we have today 430,000 
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nurses and need 70,000 more. We have 5,500 occupa- 
tional therapists and need 10,000 more. We have 
8,500 physical therapists and need 7,000 more. We 
have 3,300 medical social workers and need 6,500 
more. In the case of physicians, the story is essentially 
the same. There are 220,000 in practice, but they are 
not being trained in sufficient numbers to meet a 
growing need. 

The fact is that while our population is expanding 
at an explosive rate, recruitment and training for the 
health professions are lagging badly. We all know of 
the need for scientists and technicians for missile 
work and the other “hardware” sciences of national 
defense. This need is real and vital, and we are con- 
tinually and sharply reminded of it. In every sense, 
however, America’s expanding health needs are just 
as real and just as vital to the long-run security of the 
nation. 
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To meet present and future demands, our relative- 
ly small corps of health workers must be increased 
several times over. At the moment we are doing noth- 
ing that brings us anywhere near that number. 

To the National Foundation this is an old story. 
sack in 1938 when, as the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, we began to mobilize for the on- 
slaught against polio, we found that our program 
would be badly handicapped by these shortages. We 
had to have therapists, medical social workers, and 
nurses. And we were short of specialists in research. 


Search for Researchers 

To help provide the people needed, we developed 
a program of education for the health professions—a 
program that today is the largest such undertaking of 
any voluntary health organization. Since 1938 we 
have invested more than thirty-one million dollars in 
prolessional education through grants to institutions 
and agencies and through scholarships and fellow- 
ships. In this way we have made it possible for more 
than seven thousand men and women to prepare for 


careers in the health field. Among that group was a 


young, promising research scientist who was awarded 
a fellowship to study virology at the University of 
Michigan. His name was Jonas E. Salk. 

sut what the National Foundation has been doing 
over the years with millions of dollars, America 
should have been doing with hundreds of millions. 
And that is why we continue to be so desperately 
short of health workers. 

Now that the Salk vaccine has been developed and 
paralytic polio can be controlled, the National Foun- 
dation has embarked upon a program geared to the 
conquest of not just one disease but many. In addi- 
tion to solving remaining polio problems, the Foun- 
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dation’s plan calls for a frontal assault on some of the 
nation’s most puzzling, damaging, and costly afflic- 
tions: arthritis, birth defects, virus diseases, and dis- 
orders of the central nervous system. Nevertheless 
we are once again confronted by an acute shortage of 
health personnel, which threatens to curtail the ef- 
fectiveness of our program, just as it threatened to 
short-circuit our plans to conquer polio in 1938. 

In the near future we hope to be able to finance 
the care of patients through the March of Dimes 
for at least some of the millions of persons afflicted 
by arthritis and birth defects—as we have done and 
are continuing to do for polio patients. We want espe- 
cially to help children who are handicapped and dis- 
abled by those disorders. In fact we are just now 
blueprinting patient-aid programs for children suffer- 
ing from rheumatoid arthritis and from certain birth 
defects of the central nervous system. 


Cash To Carry On 


To do the job we have set out to do, it is vital 
that we have more skilled manpower. But the difh- 
culty is that training skilled health workers takes 
years. To begin with, the decision to build a career 
in such work has to be made early, and most of our 
young people have not had the opportunity to make 
that decision. Actually most do not even know that 
such openings exist. 

It follows that we must go into the high schools 
to tell our young people about these careers and the 
deep personal satisfactions they can provide. Then, 
as a second step, we have to make it financially pos- 
sible for them to get the necessary education. 


These children are getting expert help and smiling encouragement 
from two physical therapy students at a New York State rehabili- 
tation center. 
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To help meet these objectives, the National Foun- 
dation has come forward with a multimillion-dollar 
scholarship program to recruit young people and 
train them as disease fighters. 

Through this program a total 505 scholarships 
will be awarded each year to students seeking careers 
in the fields of medicine, medical social work, nurs- 
ing, physical therapy, and occupational therapy. If 
scholastic standards are maintained, each scholarship 
may be renewed annually and will provide up to 
four years of assistance. Winners will receive five 
hundred dollars a year or a total two thousand 
dollars over a four-year period. We estimate that in 
the next decade more than twelve million dollars in 
March of Dimes funds will be spent on the program. 

Awards are to be ailotted to each state and ter- 
ritory on a population basis, ranging from five in 
the smallest states to twenty-five in the most popu- 
lous. Each of the five professions concerned will be 
allocated one fifth of the scholarships available. In 
the case of a state with twenty-five scholarships, for 
instance, there will be five for medical students, five 
for prospective nurses, and so on. 

A state or territorial committee composed of mem- 
bers of the five professions involved will judge the 
applicants, who will be selected on the basis of 
scholastic achievement, personal aptitude, and finan- 
cial need. Local chapters of the National Foundation 
will assist school officials in bringing the program 
to the attention of students. 


Gilt-edged Investment 


Our plan is to make the first of these awards 
available this spring for use during the 1959-60 
school year. Every graduating high school student 
who has been accepted by a college or a university 


for an accredited program is eligible to apply for a 


scholarship in nursing, physical therapy, or occupa- 
tional therapy. Prospective medical social workers 
will be eligible for scholarships with the completion 
of two years of college. 


To candidates for medical 
degrees, scholarships will be offered beginning at the 
junior, senior, or first graduate year, according to the 
requirements of the medical school involved. 

This scholarship program is, of course, a nation- 
wide extension of what we have been doing for years 


to promote training in the health professions. We 
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Aided by a smiling physical therapist, this small, wide-eyed polio 
victim, only a year old, is getting his exercise in a therapy tank. 


know that the time will come when, unless something 
is initiated on a truly great scale, our country will 
suffer even more than it does now from these critical 
shortages. We are trying to cushion the effects for the 
immediate future and, in addition, to encourage 
significant expansion of these professions, so that over 
the long haul those who need expert care will be sure 
of receiving it. 

The program is also of special interest in that it 
comes at a time when the nation is deeply concerned 
with the extent of juvenile delinquency and with the 
integrity and idealism of its young people. The Na- 
tional Foundation is, in effect, staking millions of 
dollars on the belief that our youngsters do share a 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of the nation 
and that they need more opportunities to exercise 
their civic concern. 

As I have said, we plan in the next decade to in- 
vest twélve million dollars in youth through our 
Careers-That-Count Program. This is a large sum of 
money, but the need exists and the time is right. 
More, we are confident that our investment is sound 
and will pay big dividends down through the years. 


. 


The National Congress of Barents and Teachers, like the nation and indeed the world, 


¥ iat hil and distressed by the tragic school Pre-ime 
ne children dnd “three teachers and injured many « 
tragedy went out to the world, state congress salery ¢ 


thut took the lives of eighty- 
en as news of this terrible 
were attending a regional 


safety conference in Chicago. The horror of the children’s death haunted the conference 
sessions and underscored the dire urgency of the task of safeguarding young lives. Chair- 
men returned to their states determined to spare no effort to make schools safe. A future 
issue of this magazine will bring readers a check list for fire prevention in the schools. 
In the meantime the National Congress urges that every school in the United States be 
thoroughly inspected and every possible hazard brought under control. 
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NOWADAYS you can drive along the eastern coast of 
the United States from Portland, Maine, to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and easily imagine that you are passing 
through one continuous city. The same thing is true 
in other parts of the country. Gone—or rapidly going 
-are the rolling greensward, the wooded, wildflower- 
carpeted hills, the lovely, open lake shores. Each year 
cities and suburbs are taking over more and more of 
nature’s kingdom. As a result people are being 
crowded together more closely than ever before. 
With this urban movement has come increased 
mechanization. The little houses and the big apart- 
ment buildings are full of electronic and mechanical 
gadgets. The garages are full of cars—one and quite 
often two to a family. People are able to get to more 
places faster than ever. At the same time they find it 
less necessary to leave home for entertainment and 
other purposes. 


Destination Unknown 
These changes have left their marks upon families 
and upon schools. Young people especially have been 
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affected. They are restless, on the move. They want 
cars. Eager to be independent of their families, they 
seek out the company of people their own age. Many 
of them find school dull, lacking in adventure and 
satisfaction. Some rebel against school altogether and 
leave as soon as the law allows. Yet once they have 
left, they often find the wider occupational world 
confusing. 

In this setting some young people are developing 
unacceptable attitudes toward their jobs. Too many 
are content to do shoddy work, to quit before a task 
is completed, to “let George do it.” To a degree, 
unfortunately, they reflect the attitudes of some 
adults 

Can the school do anything about this problem? 
Can it help to foster good work habits and desirable 
work attitudes in teen-age youngsters? It can—and 
does in many ways. For pupils who find school rea- 
sonably satisfying, a good teacher can work wonders. 
A master teacher everlastingly points out how to 
solve problems and emphasizes the need to develop 
determination, dependability, accuracy, and thor- 
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oughness. Such a teacher conscientiously checks as- 
signed tasks, insists upon careful workmanship, and 
praises students when they do a good job. 

But what of the youth who are not academically 
inclined, those who see no purpose in going to school 
and who dislike its routine? For these youngsters 
carefully controlled part-time work-experience pro- 
grams may be an answer. Not all youth will auto- 
matically do well in them, but some will. Every school 
needs to have at its command a variety of ways of 
challenging, stimulating, and educating boys and 
girls. A work-experience program provides one more 
approach to the problem of educating as well as pos- 
sible all American children and youth, with their 
great range of abilities and interests. Moreover, it 
frequently happens that some young people, once 
they have gained work experience, change their atti- 
tudes toward school. They come to see the need for, 
and the values in, fundamental school subjects and 
related academic education. 

Work-experience programs, also called school-work 
programs, cooperative training, and cooperative edu- 
cation, vary in different schools and communities. 
Some of them earn high school credit; some do not. 


There are programs for paid work and for unpaid 
work. The characteristic feature is the combination 
of schoolwork with occupational experience. The 
youngster spends part of his time in school and part 
in some business, industry, or social agency. He gets 
vocational training on the job and in school, finishes 


his high school education, and very often earns 
while he learns. 


Rochester Retools To Decrease Dropouts 

Let me describe, as an example, the school-work 
program inaugurated last September in the Roches- 
ter, New York, public schools—one that promises to 
become a significant contribution to education. The 
purpose of the program is to provide realistic school 
and work experiences for high school boys and girls 
who have difficulty learning in regular classes and are 
likely to leave school unless something special is done 
for them. It covers three years, during which there 
is a gradual transition in time allotment from core 
classroom work to experiences in a school shop and 
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finally to work experiences outside school. Instead of 
assigning pupils in the third year of the program to 
any available job, we try to give them at least two 
class periods daily in a specially equipped shop. Then 
we try to find each one a cooperative job in the par- 
ticular industrial or business field in which he has 
had school shop experience. 

For our early effort we have selected four major 
areas of work and set up the following specially 
equipped shops: 

A food service shop, which provides training in 
such things as baking, meat cutting, and short-order 
counter service. 

A clothing service shop, which trains in dry clean- 
ing, spotting, laundry work, hat cleaning, and shoe 
repairing. 

An auto service shop, providing training in lubri- 
cation, body and fender work, doll-up, washing, and 
waxing. 

A commercial and home-building maintenance 
shop, which includes household mechanics, cleaning, 
care of furnishings, and so on. 

In addition to shop training, our program includes 
reading, arithmetic, citizenship education, science, 
music, homemaking, industrial arts, and health and 
physical education. Students are not relegated to a 
special school building but may attend any one of 
five comprehensive high schools and be part of the 
regular student body. 

A full-time supervisor of work placement has been 
designated to facilitate the work-experience part of 
the program. What’s more, a coordinating teacher in 
each high school assists the school administration and 
the central office with the innumerable details of 
working with students, parents, and employers. It 
takes more staff, of course, to carry out the program, 
but we think it’s worth it. We believe the program 
will give hundreds of our young people a chance to 
go to a regular high school, get training for work, 
receive help in finding and keeping a job, and, per- 
haps most important of all, participate in the school’s 
graduation ceremony. Armed with a dignified special 
certificate, students in the school-work program need 
not consider the strains of the traditional graduation 
march as lost chords. 
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For Some—The School of Experience 

Now, what is required to establish a school-spon- 
sored work-experience program? For one thing, there 
must be understanding, interest, and support on the 
part of educators. All too often school people asso- 
ciate learning only with books. But there are other 
ways to learn, and for some boys and girls other ways 
are more effective. Work experience is one of them. 

Do you need proof of the educational value of 
work experience? You don’t have to go far to find it. 
Just observe the activities of the youngster who de- 
livers the newspaper at your door. You will discover 
he is learning to collect and handle money, keep 
financial records, employ various sales techniques, 
and manage a business enterprise. He is finding out, 
too, how to deal with the whiner, the grouch, and the 
customer who never pays. What a practical education 
a newsboy really gets! 

In the school-sponsored program the youngster gets 
this practical education under school supervision. A 
good school-work program supplies a capable and 
well-trained staff to correlate employment and school 
experiences, to watch youth on the job, and to see 
that child labor laws are not violated in any way. 

To be successful, work-experience programs also 
need the wholehearted support of local industry, 
commerce, and labor unions. Local businesses should 
be willing to provide appropriate jobs and to refrain 
from scrapping the program when business gets a 
bit slow. They should recognize the deferred advan- 
tages to be gained from better trained recruits with 
sound attitudes toward work. They should under- 
stand that this is not a program to furnish cheap 
labor. Instead business and industry should bear in 
mind that they as well as the schools have a responsi- 
bility for helping to educate our young people. 

I believe that child labor laws should be liber- 
alized somewhat. We know that such laws were en- 
acted to prevent exploitation of the young, but they 
need frequent reevaluation and sometimes revision. 
For example, under present federal regulations chil- 
dren between fourteen and sixteen years of age may 
work only outside school hours in restricted occupa- 
tions. This regulation should be amended to permit 
work during school hours for those who need such a 
program, especially when competent school supervi- 
sion is supplied. Such supervised employment during 
school hours should be permitted when the maturity 
and general well-being of the adolescent warrants it. 

We need to encourage and foster new experimental 


work programs. One excellent proposal, for instance, 
is the establishment of youth work camps, or youth 
development camps, something like the C.C.C. camps 
of the middle thirties. Many states have such camps 
for rehabilitating delinquent youth, but other camps 
might be set up for slow and reluctant learners. We 
need, too, to obtain experimental evidence of the 
effect of beginning work experience in the home, 
starting when children are very young and continu- 
ing until they graduate from high school. 


Satisfactions from Serving 


Whether we like it or not, our value system puts 
a high priority on earning, possessing, and spending 
money. Working for money gives many young people 
a sense of recognition, of belonging, of acceptance. 
Successful work experience also makes a youngster 
aware of the joy in a job well done. It gives him the 
stimulation that comes from taking responsibility 
and the self-confidence that comes from knowing he 
is dependable, thorough, and willing to give more 
than he gets. 

But similar satisfactions, perhaps even greater ones, 
may also come from unpaid work—from voluntary 
service in public and private social agencies, which 
never have enough volunteer workers. Many of the 
community services performed by adults can be per- 
formed as well by high school youth. Already boys 
and girls in some communities have proved that 
youth can help in many ways in hospitals, homes for 
the aged, day-care centers, settlement houses, recrea- 
tion programs, and the like. Schools could play a 
much larger role than they do in encouraging and 
developing community-service projects and organiza- 
tions for high school students. They might even re- 
quire for graduation a given number of hours of 
participation in a service organization! 

The work or community service we do may well be 
the most important unifying force in our lives. It 
can be the balance wheel or outlet for the tensions 
of our times, and the inspiration through which we 
enrich our lives. Let’s make work or service or both 
part of a better education for youth. 





Howard C. Seymour is the well-known superin- 
tendent of schools in Rochester, New York. Before he 
came to Rochester he was superintendent of Indian 
Boarding Schools in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
P.T.A. members who attended the national conven- 
tion last year heard Dr. Seymour speak on youth in 
the changing urban scene. 





Coming Soon: Guiding Children as They Grow 


A paperback book you’ve been asking for—made up of selected articles from recent 
volumes of the National Parent-Teacher. To be sure of getting your copy fresh off the 
press, order it now from your state congress office or from the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. The price is one dollar. 
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Just Sew-Sew.—What American women 
sew? Those in families with 
above $7,500. Their age has dropped 
from forty-five in 1928 to twenty-seven 
today, and by 
agers will be sewing. Sewing is more in- 
teresting than it used to be because it 
has become vastly easier. For instance, 
there’s nothing to making draperies 
now, thanks to ready-pleat gadgets. 
Other accessories that simplify sewing 
include buttonhole makers, 
scissors, and upholstery repair kits. Fur- 
thermore the newest sewing machines 
are almost magical. They can embroi- 
der, darn, quilt, overcast, sew on but- 
tons, make buttonholes, and link two 
edges without overlapping. 


incomes 


1960 millions of teen- 


electric 


Eyes for the Near-Blind.—Two thou- 
sand per cent better vision for reading 
and close work, 300 per cent for distant 
viewing—these boons may soon be with- 
in reach for the country’s five hundred 
thousand | near-blind The 
means: a new plastic lens, recently 
demonstrated by William Feinbloom, 
M.D., a former Columbia University 
optometrist. 


persons. 


Showers Ahead.—Who could get much 
excited over the prospect of a hot show- 
er? You could, if you’d always had to 
walk miles to obtain even enough cold 
water for cooking. That was the situa- 
tion, until recently, of Indians living 
in the cold, desolate regions of the high 
Andes in Ecuador. Now their govern- 
ment has joined with the United Na- 
tions in a vast rehabilitation program 
for these people. The showers that 
have proved so popular were made 
possible by well-drilling equipment 
provided by the international team of 
experts. The rehabilitation program is 
getting such enthusiastic cooperation 
from the Indians that they have been 
inspired to build fourteen schools. 


Keys to Bald Pates.—Wearing your hair 
pony-tail style may cause baldness, 
warns Albert H. Slepyan, M.D., clini- 
cal associate professor of dermatology 
at the University of Illinois. It’s the 


> from the newsfront 


prolonged pulling of the hair upward 
backward that does it. The first 
sign of baldness, says Dr. Slepyan, is a 
redness on the scalp around the hair 
being pulled. There may also be some 
scaling and itching. After several 
months, hairs along the side of the 
head and the back of the neck begin to 
be pulled out, giving the victim a 
“plucked look.” 


and 


Secrets from the Scrap Heap.—Research 
on scrap metal resources reveals some 
interesting facts about the “life span” 
of household equipment and other 
products. Your new refrigerator will 
probably reach the junk pile in twelve 
years, your washing machine and ironer 
in five, and your stove in about fifteen. 
Metal furniture is usually discarded 
after ten years. Toys and sporting goods 
last about seven. And your shiny new 
automobile? The study gives it a life 
expectancy of thirteen years. 


Look What We Dug Up!—“Your men- 
tioning of the discovery of the three 
cities in the Indus Valley [‘Secrets of 
the Sands,’ in ‘Come In, World’ for 
November] has created a bit of a flurry 
here,” wrote a subscriber from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Our correspondent wanted to know 
whether we could send him more in- 
formation about the cities. Calls to the 
Smithsonian Institution and to the 
National Geographic Magazine had 
drawn blanks! Not so with his. letter 
to the National Parent-Teacher. With- 
in a few days the amateur archaeologist 
had our reply, giving him further de- 
tails about the discoveries, the 
source of information (Unesco 
Features) , and a reference to an article 
in an encyclopedia that provided inter- 
esting background information. 

We trust that Washington has 
calmed down by now. 


new 
our 


What's Going to the Dogs?—We now 
spend more for dog food than we do 
for baby food: Last year we spent $350,- 
000,000 on this staff of a dog’s life. The 
figure is not surprising in view of our 
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dog population of some 26 million, an 
increase of 35 per cent over ten years 
ago. “Wet” dog food last year outsold 
every canned vegetable and filled more 
tin cans than any other product ex- 
cept oil and beer. Most canned dog 
foods are well-balanced foods. Says one 
producer, “If humans could eat one 
balanced food such as we now feed to 
our pets, we'd add years to our life 
and life to our years.” 


Tests for T.B.—School health services 
are urged to use skin tests rather than 
X-ray photographs to detect tuberculo- 
sis. The recommendation, which comes 
from the U.S. Public Health Service, 
the U.S. Office of Education, and the 
Children’s Bureau, is part of the gen- 
eral trend to reduce all unnecessary 
exposure to radiation. In the skin test, 
a substance called tuberculin is applied 
to the surface or injected between lay- 
ers of the skin. The three agencies rec- 
ommend that X ray be used only if the 
skin test indicates tuberculosis. 


Do What They Say, Not What They 
Do.—What would your doctor say 
about a man who works fifty-four hours 
a week, takes a two and one-half week 
vacation, has a physical examination 
only once in every eighteen months, 
and even if ill stays home from work 
only about one day a year? Probably 
he would say that the man is rather 
likely to die of heart disease. Who is 
the man? The average doctor. And 
sure enough, heart disease is the num- 
ber one killer of physicians in the 
United States. 


Sweet Land.—In a Quaker school in 
the East, assembly period is a time of 
silent meditation. But if a youngster 
has a thought he would like to share 
with his schoolmates, he may rise and 
express it. A few weeks after his arrival] 
from an Iron Curtain country, a little 
refugee lad stood up in assembly. “I 
was just thinking,” he said, “how won- 
derful it is to be in a country where 
you may say what you think if you 
want to.” 
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STUDY-DISCUSSION 
PROGRAMS 


Safe Launchings— Happy Landings 


1. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Have We Overstressed Security?” 
(page 18) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. In England during World War II the children who 
seemed to be least emotionally disturbed by the bombings 
were those who were with loving parents and who had 
learned some things they could do when the air raids 
began. Show how preschool children today could be simi- 
larly helped to feel a sense of security in frightening situa- 
tions such as a thunderstorm, a fire, or parents’ inability to 
pay the installments on their home or equipment. 


2. The September 1958 National Parent-Teacher carried 
an article by Virginia Sorenson (‘““The Books Were Wait- 
ing’) in which she described how a home atmosphere of 
safety can be created even under precarious world condi- 
tions. Within the home the keeping of Christmas was “‘still 
more sweet, still more important’ because of the impend- 
ing storm outside. Is it possible, as another writer said, to 
have peace at the center of endless agitation? How can 
parents help children to achieve such security in a trou- 
bled world? 


3. What is the “golden mean” between lack of security 
and overprotection? Give examples of these extremes in the 
treatment of preschool children similar to the ones Dr. 
Piers describes (the mother who tries to shield her child 
from all difficulty and danger and the father who has the 
“get-tough-with-them” philosophy). Suggest better ways of 
handling each incident. 

4. Discuss how you would have managed this situation: 
A five-year-old was wading in the lake with his parents. 
He didn’t want to go out to where his father stood in 
deeper water, and he began to cry when his father tried 
to carry him out. His mother insisted on bringing the 
child back to the shore. At that point the youngster formu- 
lated his philosophy: “I don’t have to do anything I don’t 
want to do, do I?” How could the parents have used the 
child’s natural curiosity to help him learn to play safely 
in the water? What did this child’s reaction suggest about 
the sense of trust that should be developed during the first 
six months of life and reinforced all during the preschool 
years? Compare this child with Lynne, whose case is de- 
scribed by Dr. Piers. 

5- Discuss, from the point of view of the article, each 
of the following ways of helping a preschool child to 
feel secure: 

* When three-year-old Susie was in the stage of running 
away every chance she got, her mother would often let her 
run, calmly following her to see that she did not get into 
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danger. Before long Susie had satisfied her curiosity about 
the outside world and found more interesting things to do 
in her own back yard. 

* When four-year-old Tom tried to turn the handle of 
the door of the family car, his mother did not shout in 
alarm “Don’t you dare touch that!” She didn’t have to 
because she had thoughtfully locked the door as soon as 
the child got in the car. Instead she told him quietly to 
play with his toys, not with the handle of the door. The 
moment he was ready to get out, she said, “Now’s the 
time to turn the handle of the door. See if you can do it.” 
* When Mary’s father and mother were worried about 
financial matters, they tried not to share this worry with 
the little girl, who could do nothing about the problem. 
They explained why Mary could not have certain things 
she wanted but did not make her feel that she was a 
burden to them. 


6. Elaborate on, discuss, and illustrate each of the im- 
portant principles stated in this article: 
* The foundations of security are laid in the first six 
months. 
* Three vital ingredients are trust, curiosity, and know- 
how. 
* Caution plus courage is the ideal toward which to strive. 


7. Think of your own sources of security in difficult or 
dangerous situations (faith in God, sharing difficulties 
with someone who loves you, and so on), and show how 
these might apply to your guidance of a child. 


Program Suggestions 


* Obtain pamphlets and books on safety for preschool 
children from the National Safety Council and other 
sources as well as from your local library, if you have one. 
Group members with a flair for design may make several 
original posters showing ways of building security. Display 
the material you have collected, and ask various members 
to give the highlights of the best books and pamphlets. 

* Have four or five members take an informal poll of 
parents in the community, asking what ways they have 
found of making the home and neighborhood safer for 
preschool children, thus reducing not only the restrictions 
on the child but anxiety on the part of parents. The 
“team” will report the results of the poll at the meeting. 
* Invite an experienced nursery school teacher to describe 
or demonstrate ways in which she tries to build security 
in children who are frightened by their first experience 
away from home. 

* Dramatize several threatening situations illustrating 
(1) Overprotection, (2) underprotection, and (3) helping 
the child to obtain a certain degree of mastery. Discuss 
each dramatization from the viewpoint presented in the 
article and from your own experience. 
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Film: Children’s Emotions (22 minutes), McGraw-Hill. 


tl. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“Tracking Down Talent in Grade 
School” (page 22)* 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. It is a tradition in America that our schools try to 
help each child discover and develop his talents to the 
fullest. Why is this aim of public schools so important in 
a free, democratic society—especially today? 

2. Dr. Reed makes the prediction that our school chil- 
dren (aged six to twelve) will need to develop talents and 
abilities of all varieties, to meet the demands that will be 
made on adults in the 1970's. For what fields will indi- 
viduals with special talents be needed? Could a narrow 
view of education for the intellectually talented, stressing 
only a few fields, be a kind of shortsightedness? Why? 

3. Consider this definition: “A talented or gifted person 
is one who shows consistently remarkable performance in 
any worthwhile line of endeavor.’”’ What about children 
whose talents and performance vary in quality and quan- 
tity? How can parents and teachers provide for their indi- 
vidual needs? 

4. Observing and predicting the future careers of boys 
and girls during their growing years has always been an 
absorbing task of parents and teachers. You have heard 
these or similar remarks: 

“That boy will make his mark in the world. He has so 
much poise and is such a fluent speaker.” 

“Janet can draw a cow that really looks like a cow. She'll 
be a fine artist some day.” 

“Such a beautiful collection of birds’ eggs and rare 
leaves, all pressed and labeled with their correct names! 
This boy will become a great naturalist.” 

Sometimes the adults are right, sometimes wrong. Are 
there more reliable ways of predicting a child’s talent and 


*Since Dr. Goodykoontz is in Europe attending an educational 
meeting, this guide was prepared by Hazel F. Gabbard, parent 
education specialist in the U.S. Office of Education. 
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abilities? Is it natural for a child to drop one interest and 
take up a new one? Can parents’ expectations sometimes 
stand in the way of a child’s finding his own interests? 
What opportunities are given children to get acquainted 
with persons in a variety of professions? 

5. In what ways do modern schools help detect and 
develop children’s special talents? Do the different kinds 
of programs Dr. Reed mentions have anything in com- 
mon? Which type would be most adaptable to your school? 

6. Are there opportunities in your community for chil- 
dren to develop interests or talents in after-school or 
summer programs? Are there classes in instrumental music, 
foreign languages, dramatics, and arts and crafts outside 
the regular school instruction? What resources are avail- 
able for children at the library? The museum? Elsewhere? 
Is there a community directory or guidebook from which 
parents can get information about such resources? If not, 
could the parent-teacher association compile one? 

7. Have you noticed that children who live with crea- 
tive adults often try to imitate the models they see and 
hear? All of us have observed a child’s actions after he has 
watched an artist at work, a champion swimmer, a_ bal- 
lerina, an actor, a symphony orchestra player, a potter. 
How did the experience affect him? Discuss how adults can 
help children to be creative. 


Program Suggestions 

* Select a panel of four or five persons to talk about how 
they happened, as children, to develop a hobby or an ab- 
sorbing interest that has brought them pleasure and satis- 
faction in their adult years. Then bring the audience into 
a discussion of the question “How do parents and teachers 
identify children’s special abilities and talents?” Use Dr. 
Reed’s article and the suggested readings as background. 

* Have several teachers bring to the meeting some exam- 
ples of excellent work—including creative work—done by 
grade-school children. Ask the school principal or school 
psychologist to speak briefly on some of the tests used to 
spot children with special abilities in our schools today. 
Then discuss other ways of identifying children’s talent. 

* Plan a showing of a film, such as Play Is Our Business or 
And So They Grow (see “References’”’), to introduce a 
discussion of play as an avenue of creative expression. 
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14 East Fifty-third Street, New York 22. 
Play Is Our Business (20 minutes), Sun Dial Films, 341 East 
Forty-third Street, New York 17. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Please make the following change in the sequence 
of articles listed in your program leaflet, ‘‘Safe 
Launchings—Happy Landings.”’ under ‘‘School-age 
Course’”’: 

6. The Hurt That Doesn’t Show (February) 

7. Laws Children Ought To Learn (March) 











ill. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“What About High School Hoodlumism?” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. In the first several paragraphs of your article the 
author builds a convincing case for the increase of juvenile 
crimes against property and persons in recent years. See 
if you can digest the main trend of the story he tells with- 
out just clicking your tongue against your teeth. Let the 
fact that juvenile delinquency doubled between 1948 and 
1956 soak in. Is there any reason to suppose that it has 
decreased since then? Is it probable that hoodlumism is 
still increasing? Have you been aware of acts of destruc- 
tion against school and church buildings? Are windows 
being broken in your community as they are by youth in 
Boston, St. Louis, and the District of Columbia? 


2. When four thousand teachers reported on acts of 
physical violence by high school students against teachers 
or principals in the survey conducted by the National Edu- 
cation Association, two important facts emerged: One, 
that “the picture is not as bad as some newspaper, radio, 
and TV reports would imply.” (In other words, teen-age 
crime has been ballooned up ‘way out of proportion to its 
actual incidence.) And two, that blackboard-jungleism is 
several times more prevalent in big city schools than in 
smaller cities and rural areas (28 per cent, g per cent, and 
6.5 per cent respectively) . This latter fact gives a clue to 
the why of high school hoodlumism, which is the burden 
of the rest of the article. 

3. Three reasons are advanced for teen-age vandalism: 

* The idea that “might makes right” in our world today— 
a world in which East and West vie for superior military 
power and in which gunplay fills our entertainment calen- 
dars, spilling over into the adolescent culture from the 
larger adult society. 
* ‘The fact that certain groups think it smart to attack and 
destroy more or less in the spirit of adventure. We might 
suggest that it is usually the groups that are struggling 
for recognition in a new community that most often 
“have fun” in these bizarre ways—the newcomers to large 
cities, the not-quite-accepted-kids who would rather be 
punished than ignored. 


* Troubles, frustrations, and problems “under the skin,” 
within the personalities of the individuals themselves. 
These are the people whom our child guidance clinics and 
other counseling services can sometimes help—but not 
always. Certainly they do not help enough youngsters soon 
enough to stem the tide of hoodlumism. 


4. The answer, then, lies in larger community ap- 
proaches to the total problem as Dr. Kvaraceus suggests in 
his sixfold attack: First, housing for which the plans go 
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beyond plaster and plumbing to the meeting of human 
needs. Second, scliooly geared to improving and ensuring 
social change. Third, group programs and activities for 
teenagers and adults. Fourth, adult and parent education 
programs to strengthen the hands of those who guide 
youth. Fifth, encouragement of the mass media, such as 
newspapers, radio, television, to use their influence for 
good. And sixth, legislation that reinforces good citizen- 
ship among youth and adults. 


Program Suggestions 


* Rent the film, Why Vandalism? from the extension de- 
partment of your state university or your public library. 
(Write to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, IIli- 
nois, for information on rental sources.) The script was 
written by Bruno Bettelheim, M.D., a psychiatrist who has 
spent his life helping to untangle the troubles of emo- 
tionally disturbed youngsters. Preview the film, and plan 
a series of questions based upon it that might guide the 
discussion of your group. Choose a discussion leader who 
is skilled in guiding group thinking. 

Show the film to the entire study group. Then break 
into small buzz groups, each to discuss one of the questions 
on your prepared sheet. Reassemble for group reports and 
general discussion. 


* Circulate copies of the pamphlets listed in the “Ref- 
erences” among key members of your group, asking each 
to read the material and report on it at the meeting. Di- 
vide your time together into two parts. During the first 
half censider the subject matter of the pamphlets. Spend 
the second half discussing what it means to you as indi- 
viduals and as a group. Draw up a plan of action that 
might be presented to your entire P.T.A., if it seems 
feasible to do so. 


* Ask your principal or guidance teacher to read the ar- 
ticle and speak to your group on how much hoodlumism 
there is in your school and what might be done by the 
school, the P.T.A., or both to help prevent further out- 
breaks of juvenile delinquency in your community. 
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Testy over Tests? 


Excellent students who become emo- 
tionally wrought up over exams may be 
tormented by sleeplessness, excessive 
perspiration, loss of appetite, and other 
symptoms. Sometimes they make poorer 
marks than do average students who 
have remained calm. 
scientious ones are most 


The overly con- 
likely to be- 
come too anxious to make a good show- 
ing. For the bright as well as the not- 
better to 
study consistently through the school 
term rather 


so-bright it’s nearly always 
than to cram for exams. 
Parents can help by encouraging young 
people to develop good study habits. 
They can careful to 
from placing too great emphasis on 


also be refrain 


scholastic success. 


Proudly We Hail 


Looking for a gladsome gift as your 
share of a housewarming? One that is 
always welcome is an American flag. In 
planning your own new home, don't 
forget to provide a place to display the 
flag on national 
Where can you get directions for dis- 
playing a flag From the 
American Legion. 


days of rejoicing. 


properly? 


Much in Little 


Did know that the National 
Parent-Teacher is available on micro- 
film? It goes in this convenient, space- 
saving form to many public and school 
libraries. How about yours? If the li- 
brary is a regular subscriber to the 
magazine, it is eligible to purchase the 
microfilm edition. For information 
and rates write to University Micro- 
films, 313 North First Street, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 


you 


For Better Drive-ways 


Who are the people who have traf- 
fic accidents? Those with bad traffic be- 
havior patterns, according to Forest 
N. Noffsinger of the Traffic Institute, 


WORTH A TRY 


P— 


University. This behav- 
ior develops years before they even 
learn to drive, so Noffsinger suggests 
that driver education start as early as 
the first grade and continue through 
college. 


Northwestern 


What are some bad traffic manners? 
Honking at pedestrians; speeding up 
when about to be overtaken; double- 
parking in congested areas; straddling 
lane markers on expressways; insisting 
that one can “stop on a dime”; believ- 
ing one can drive as well with three 
drinks as with none; passing on curves; 
putting on the brake after entering a 
curve; turning the wheel the wrong 
way in a skid; and jumping stop lights. 
Go Ahead—Laugh! 

Coughing or laughing after an ab- 
dominal operation can cause pain. But 
this can be prevented by a simple pro- 
cedure, says William S. Altman, M.D., 
in the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine. Bend forward from the hips and 
brace the hands and forearms at hip 
level on a firm piece of furniture, such 
as a washbowl. You can now laugh or 
cough with almost no pain. 


German Children Get into the Swim 


Instruction in swimming is now com- 
pulsory for all pupils in West Berlin 
schools, beginning in the sixth school 
year. The children are also expected, 
if possible, to take a course in life- 
saving To help reduce the num- 
children’s deaths from 
drowning, an_ infants’ warm-water 
swimming school for the under-fives 
was recently opened in Hamburg, a 
city abounding in rivers and canals. 


ber of young 


The Educational Value of a Dollar 


“A little from all” is tae formula for 
the successful scholarship plan now in 
effect in Fall River, Massachusetts. Citi- 
zens planned the program last spring 
under the sponsorship of the city’s 
Citizen Scholarship Foundation. The 
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Foundation asked that the contribu- 
tions come “from all” but that they be 
limited to small amounts. Most of the 
participants gave a dollar apiece. 

As a result of this community effort, 
twenty-four high school seniors were 
given scholarships ranging from $50 to 
$300 each. Not only has the plan 
helped students, but it has reawakened 
community interest in higher educa- 
tion. The Foundation has prepared a 
brochure as a guide for other cities in- 
terested in setting up similar scholar- 
ship programs. 


Automation for Patients 


A hospital patient doesn’t have to 
ring for.the nurse if he has a new 
automatic control panel at his bedside. 
Even from a flat-on-the-back position, 
the patient can flick switches, push but- 
tons, and twist knobs that procure him 
a variety of comforts and conveniences. 
For instance, he can use a telephone; 
change his headrest; operate a televi- 
sion set; regulate the heating, air con- 
ditioning, and electric lights; and open 
and close windows and window dra- 
peries. The panel was developed to free 
nurses from routine bedside tasks and 
thus help hold down the increasing 
cost of hospitalization. A fringe bene- 
fit is the satisfaction the patient feels 
in knowing he won't have to wait for 
a nurse to arrive. 


Crackdown on Quacks 


To help protect the public against 
medical quacks, Illinois physicians, 
surgeons, osteopaths, and chiropractors 
will soon get pocket identification 
cards. The State Department of Regis- 
tration and Education and the Illinois 
Medical Society are issuing the cards 
as an aftermath of the recent exposure 
of a bogus doctor who was found guilty 
of practicing medicine without a li- 
cense after several of his “patients” 
died. The state will also publish each 
year the names and addresses of li- 
censed doctors. 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Louts L. BUCKLIN 





UNIOR MATINEE 


Tom Thumb—MGM. Direction, George Pals. An enchanting fairy 
tale—so lively, so imaginative, and done with such care that 
parents, aunts and uncles, and teen-agers will enjoy it just as 
much as the children. George Pals, creator of the charming 
science-fiction film Destination Moon, has used his same sensi- 
tive skills to bring to life a gay and impudent Tom Thumb (Russ 
Tamblyn). Tom is surrounded by loving parents, fine friends, 
and as delightfully rapscallion a pair of comic villains as you 
might wish to laugh at. From the moment Tom’s sturdy, small 
voice is heard outside the hut of an old woodsman and his 
wife, through his many colorful adventures, he is continuously 
an appealing and robust boy, all five inches of him. Alan 
Young, as Woody the Piper, falls in love with the fairy queen, 
providing both humor and romance. Settings are lovely, and 
the acting is generally excellent. If you take your children to 
this fine picture, MGM may engage Mr. Pals to do more of 
them! Leading players: Russ Tamblyn, Alan Young. 
Family 12-15 

Excellent Excellent 


AMILY 
Suitable for children if accompanied by adults. 


8-12 
Excellent 


From the Earth to the Moon—Warner Brothers. Direction, Byron 
Haskin. Based, though remotely, on Jules Verne’s fascinating 


makes a perilous crossing in this scene from Tom Thumb. 
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tale, this handsome science-fiction melodrama describes the ad- 
ventures of a great munitions maker (Joseph Cotten), who 
shoots a rocket to the moon. There is some confused discussion 
(very modern) about the right to shoot lethal weapons of such 
great power into space or anywhere else. In fact the President 
of the United States, in a secret conference, forbids the muni- 
tions maker to use the destructive powers of his famous space 
weapon. Mr. Cotten thereupon changes it into a passenger 
rocket. Leading players: Joseph Cotten, George Sanders, Debra 
Paget. 
Family 


12-15 8-12 


Fair science-fiction melodrama 


Mardi Gras—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Edmund Goulding. 
Under the exotic influence of the Mardi Gras, a glamorous 
French movie star falls in love with a Virginia Military Insti- 
tute cadet. Blatant studio publicity almost ruins the course of 
true love, but the cadet’s stanch resistance to an unwarranted 
invasion of his private life brings the lovers back together. Au- 
thentic scenes of the Mardi Gras give Pat Boone, Tommy Sands, 
and Gary Crosby excellent opportunities for singing. Student 
reviewers felt that the plot was weak but approved of the two 
leads, Pat Boone and Christine Carére. Leading players: Pat 
Boone, Christine Carére. 
Family 


12-15 8-12 


Uneven but entertaining 


Mariners Ahoy—Warner Brothers. Direction, Ray Jewell. Girl 
scouts have the time of their lives serving as seamen on a brig- 
antine, the Yankee, skippered by Irving M. Johnson. On their 
trip along the eastern seaboard they sail into the harbor of 
Nantucket, Mystic River basin, Martha’s Vineyard, and the St. 
John River in New Brunswick. Among many activities we see 
the girls playing the ancient game of rope chase (in which a 
person must be able to identify more than a hundred types of 
rope) and swinging from the foreyard. This short film is in 
color, well photographed, and pleasantly narrated. 
Family 12-15 

Good Good 


8-12 
Good 


My Uncle—Continental Distributing Company. Direction, 
Jacques Tati. This is the third in (we hope) a series of amus- 
ing comedies relating the adventures of the inimitable Mr. 
Hulot, a pantomimic comic in the tradition of Charlie Chaplin. 
Crisp, stylized rhythm of movement and sound enhances the 
satiric commentary on mechanization and the grotesque pat- 
terns of behavior people develop when they conform to it. Not, 
of course, Mr. Hulot. Try as he may, he cannot get into the 
mechanized groove. Only in his own cobblestoned section of 
Paris, his old-fashioned house, with his easygoing cronies is he 
in his element. A charming film with either English titles or 
dubbed-in dialogue. Leading players: Jacques Tati, Jean-Pierre 
Zola. 
Family 
Very good 


12-15 


Very good 


8-12 
Very good 


Rooney—Rank. Direction, George Pollock. An amusing and sen- 
timental tale about a Dublin dust collector, an avowed bache- 
lor (John Gregson) who is constantly fighting against romantic 
entanglements, particularly with his widowed landladies. Barry 
Sullivan is a doughty though lonely old man in the household 
where Rooney is a new roomer. Mr. Sullivan also plays fairy 
godfather to his young niece, who is a Cinderella-like drudge 
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in the same home. A_ well-acted, appealing picture. Leading 
players: John Gregson, Maria Pavlov, Barry Fitzgerald 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 
Up the Creek—Dominant Pictures. Direction, Val Guest. A fair- 
to-middling addition to a growing list of slapstick farces about 
the British Navy. A slightly daffy lieutenant, with a passion for 
building rockets, is exiled to an ancient destroyer. He barely 
gets his latest rocket cozily ensconced on deck when he discovers 
that his ship has become the commercial center of the nearby 
village. The men do the laundry and provide chicken, ham, 
and bakery goods for the residents. You can guess the rest. The 
admiral calls a sudden inspection, and the ship is in a panic 
until a quick-witted Irish boatswain figures out a solution. 
Leading players: David Tomlinson, Peter Sellers, Vera Day. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Fair Fair Fair 


Attack of the Fifty-foot Woman—Allied Artists. Direction, Nathan 
Hertz. The film is as ludicrous and cumbersome as the blonde 
who plods through its suspenseless episodes searching for her 
faithless spouse. Comic-book melodrama. Leading players: Alli- 
son Hayes, William Hudson. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Trash Likewise The same 
Dreaming lips—DCA. Direction, Joseph von Baky. In_ this 
smoothly directed and acted film the wife of a young German 
orchestra player falls in love with a concert artist. Maria Schell 
devotes her usual competence to the role of the anguished 
wife, whose loyalty to her husband conflicts with her infatua- 
tion. Leading players: Maria Schell, O. W. Fisher, Fritz von 
Dongen. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste No 


Enchanted tsland—Warner Brothers. Direction, Allan Dwan. A 
mutiny on a whaling ship docked in the bay of a South Sea 
island in the 1800's gives runaway Dana Andrews and a not-so- 
happy companion a chance (as captives) to live an idyllic life 
with a kindly cannibal tribe. There is, of course, a beautiful 
native girl who plaits flower leis for him while he teaches her 
English. Cast: Dana Andrews, Jane Powell. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre 


Mediocre Mediocre 


The Horse’s Mouth—United Artists. Direction, Ronald Neame. 
Gulley Jimson, one of novelist Joyce Cary’s favorite characters, 
has been transferred to the screen. A lusty old painter who lives 
alone in an ancient, leaky houseboat on the Thames, he yields 
to no man in his passionate conviction that he has the right to 
create—and the right to go to any length to maintain this free- 
dom. Alec Guinness plays the role with distinction. He has a 
flair for outrageous slapstick, into which Jimson is always stum- 
bling, but an equally keen perception of the real Jimson. A fine 
supporting cast adds dimension to the picture. Leading players: 
Alec Guinness, Kay Walsh. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Mature Very mature 
In Love and War—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Philip Dunne. 
How does it feel to be a young man about to be shipped off to 
war? An effort has been made to explore (with some frankness) 
the emotions of three young men of widely varying back- 
grounds, primarily through their relationships with their girls 
on the day before embarkation from San Francisco. Robert 
Wagner, of the lower middle class, is taunted as a coward by 
his stepfather. Jeffrey Hunter is the eldest son in a warm Ital- 
ian family. Bradford Dillman is a tycoon’s son who prefers the 
college academic world, The picture then takes the young men 
overseas, where their characters are tested in the bloody adven- 
tures of war. Leading players: Robert Wagner, Dana Wynter, 
Jetfrey Hunter, Hope Lange, Bradford Dillman, Frances Nuyen. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Uneven but engrossing Mature No 


La Tosca—Sol Hurok. Direction, Carmine Gallone. The film ver- 
sion of the opera is brilliantly sung and acted, handsomely 
mounted in Cinemascope and lovely Eastman color. The actica 
takes place not on a stage set but in the castle of St. Angelo 
and along the Tiber River, where the original story is sup- 
posed to have happened. The orchestra and chorus are those 
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of Rome’s Teatro dell’ Opera; the conductor, Oliviero de Faby- 
lus. Leading singers and players: Franca Duval (with the voice 
of Maria Caniglia), Franco Corelli, Afro Poli. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent transcription 
of opera 


For opera lovers and music groups 


A Nice Little Bank That Should Be Robbed—2oth Century—Fox. Di- 
rection, Henry Levin. Tom Ewell plays a softhearted garage re- 
pair shop owner who will do anything for a pal—even rob a 
bank or two (with intent to pay back later, of course). When 
permitted his own timing and given a chance to project his 
own lazy, puckish humor into a scene, Mr. Ewell can come up 
with a few chuckles and some very funny pantomime. How- 
ever, most of the farce is forced and pretty dreary. Leading 
players: Tom Ewell, Mickey Rooney. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mediocre No 


Party Girl—MGM. Direction, Nicholas Ray. Party girl Cyd Cha- 
risse meets Robert Taylor, gangster criminal lawyer, in an old- 
fashioned melodrama of Chicago’s underworld of the 1930's. 
Although Taylor finds Miss Charisse’s occupation not to his 
liking, she reminds him that his getting a not-guilty verdict 
for an obvious murderer is not practicing law in its highest 
sense. Nevertheless they fall in love, and Taylor tries to free 
himself from the gang boss, Lee J. Cobb. A bloody cops-and- 
robbers finish wipes out the villains. Leading players: Cyd 
Charisse, Robert Taylor, Lee J. Cobb. 

Adults 15-18 

Old-fashioned gangster melo- 

drama on a wide screen Poor 


The Restless Years—Universal-International. Direction, Helmut 
Kautner. Submerged crosscurrents of jealousy, malice, and 
hypocrisy in small-town life are brought to the surface in this 
family drama. A girl, ostracized because she is illegitimate, is 
loved by a boy whose unsuccessful father wants him ‘“‘to get in 
with” the town’s established, well-to-do families. The young 
people's problems are once more blamed on their shallow, self- 
centered parents. Teresa Wright gives an excellent portrayal 
of the girl’s unhappy, neurotic mother. Leading players: Teresa 
Wright, John Saxon, Sandra Dee. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Mature Very mature 
Senior Prom—Columbia. Direction, David Lowell Rich. Fresh 
lyrics with appropriate music give body to an otherwise ordi- 
nary teen-age tale of college students working hard at the busi- 
ness of being in love. Attractive stars and a long list of well- 
known singers and performers will undoubtedly add to the 
popularity of this picture for young people. Leading players: 
Jill Corey, Jimmie Komack, Paul Hampton, Barbara Bostock. 
{dults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Entertaining Entertaining 
Seventh Seal—Janus Films. Direction, Ingmar Bergman. A 
Swedish knight, returning from the Crusades, meets Death on 
the shore of his plague-ridden land. Because he is still search- 
ing sadly for the meaning of life and not yet ready to die, he 
challenges Death to a game of chess. Death agrees not to come 
for him as long as he continues to win at chess. As the knight 
moves among his terror-stricken people he finds some cynically 
enjoying the fleshpots, others marching behind stern-looking 
black-hooded monks, wailing and lacerating each other with 
whips. Only two innocent, happy young traveling players watch 
in uncomprehending amazement Deeply moved by the cou- 
ple’s gentleness and goodness, the knight deliberately loses to 
Death on his next visit, in order to lead him away from them. 
Beautifully filmed and finely acted. Swedish dialogue; English 
titles. Leading players: Max von Sydow, Gunner Bjornstrand. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Unusual, thoughtful Mature No 
allegory 


The Seventh Voyage of Sindbad—Columbia. Direction, Nathan 
Juran. A powerful magician casts a spell on the princess whom 
Sindbad is about to marry, and she shrinks to a three-inch 
miniature of herself. Now Sindbad (carrying his princess in a 
jewel box) is forced to transport the magician back to the Is- 
land of the Cyclops. There the latter hopes to recover Alad- 
din’s lamp, and Sindbad must secure a piece of the eggshell of 
the savage twoheaded roc. This is a necessary ingredient in 
the potion that will restore the princess to her former self. The 
wonder and once-upon-a-timeness of good fairy tales are miss- 
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ing here. The action is wooden, the direction heavy. Leading 
players: Kathy Grant, Kerwin Matthews. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 
The Twoheaded Spy—Columbia. Direction, André de Toth. An 
Loglishman serves as a spy from World War | through the 
years of peace to the opening of World War II, at which time 
he is a colonel in the German Army. His only contact over the 
years, a Swiss antique dealer, is murdered. The next contact is a 
lovely radio singer whose attractions the imperturbable spy has 
felt previously but has resisted in the line of duty. Said one 
student reviewer, “The movie had me sitting on the edge ol 
my chair, wondering what would happen next.” Characteriza- 
tions are well drawn; the acting is capable; and tension is high. 
Leading players: Jack Hawkins, Gia Scala. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Tense, well-made spy melodrama Mature 


Vesuvius Express—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Otto Lang. 
From Milan to Florence, Rome, and finally Naples a handsome 
modern Italian train whisks its passengers and the audience, 
giving them brief, tantalizing glimpses of the lovely country- 
side. Quick shots of cathedrals, castles, and historic buildings 
are part of the film tour as well as a thrilling airlift trip up 
Mount Vesuvius. 

tdults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Good 


War of the Satellites—Allied Artists. Direction, Roger Gorman. 
“IT was born a human, and I'll die a human,” says a satellite 
crew member in answer to an offer of sanctuary from his cap- 
tain, who (he has just discovered) is a hostile being from outer 
space. The captain's argument is that the superior intelligence, 
of which he is a part, is forced to keep man on earth because 
he is still too barbarous to be allowed to roam the heavens. 
Grade-B dramatization of an old idea. Leading players: Dick 
Miller, Susan Cabot. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 
Witches of Salem—Kingsley-International. Direction, Raymond 
Rouleau. A French film about the witch-hunting days of seven- 
teenth-century America. The townsfolk of Salem become em- 
broiled in a search tor devil-possessed neighbors when a dis- 
charged maid, seeking vengeance on her mistress, sets off a 
witch hunt. Simone Signoret, Yves Montand, and Mylene De- 
mongeot give moving, sharply etched portrayals of the three 
central characters—the cold and austere wife who drives her 
husband into an affair with her eager young maid; the man 
himself, a Puritan farmer who refuses to “confess” to the mad 
dened townsfolk and implicate others equally innocent; and 
the maid, who learns about voodoo to acquire prestige among 
the village girls. English titles. Leading players: Simone Signo- 
ret, Yves Montand, Mylene Demongeot. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Unusual, absorbing tragedy Very mature No 


Wolf Larson—Allied Artists. Direction, Harmon Jones. Violent 
and sadistic melodrama based on The Sea Wolf by Jack Lon- 
dou—the adventures of a shipwrecked writer who is picked up 
by the hate-crazed captain of a seal-hunting vessel in the Pacific. 
Leading players: Barry Sullivan, Peter Graves, Gita Hall. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Grade B melodrama Poor No 


MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Family 
The Barbarian and the Geisha—Children, mature; young people, good; adults, 


uneven but visually beautiful. 

Houseboot—Children, with interpretation; young people and adults, entertaining. 

Kings and Queeas—Excelient 

The Littlest Hobo— Uneven entertainment. 

Money, Women and Guns—Good small western. 

Old Man and the Sea—Children and young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

Rock-A-Bye Baby—Jerry Lewis fans. 

Smiley Gets a Gua—lntertaining. 

Snowfire—Children, fair; young people, slow; adults, fair. 

South Seas Adventure-——Children, with interpretation; young people, interesting; 
adults, very enjoyable. 

Tarzan's Fight for Life—Children and young people, Tarzan fans; adults, good 
Tarzan film. 

White Wilderness—Excellent 

Wild Heritage—Good western 

The Young Leaves—Fxcellent. 


Adults and Young People 


Comes Home—Children and young people, mediocre; adults, matter 

of taste. 

Aana Lucasta—Children and young people, no; adults, interesting production. 

Appointment with a Shadow —! air. 

The Bodlanders—Children, too confused; young people, mature; adults, adult 
western. 

Bell, Book, and Candle—Children, amusing; young people, good “date” picture; 
adults, amusing. 

The Big Covatry—Excellent of its type. 

Blood Arrow—Children and young people, no; adults, western fans. 

Bive Murder at St. Trinian's—Children and young people, probably hilarious; adults, 
matter of taste. 

Buchanan Rides Alone—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

The Captain from Koepenick—Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

The Case of Dr. Lavreat—Children, with family; young people, mature; adults, 
good, although uneven. 

one $ Hot Tin Roof—Children and young people, no; adults, diluted version of 
the play. 

A Certain Smile—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

City of Fear—Children, mature; young people and adults, unusual suspense melo- 
drama. 

Cop Heter—Children and young people, no: adults, matter of taste. 

Crime and Punishmeat—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, interesting. 

Dama Yankees—Children, mature but funny; young people and adults, amusing. 

Devy—Children, mature; young people and adults, mediocre. 

The Decks Ran Red—Poor. 

Dunkirk—Good. 

Edge of Fury—Children and young people, no; adults, well produced. 

Flaming Frontier—Poor western. 

The Fiend Who Walked the West—Children and young people, no; adults, sadis- 
tic western. 

Frontier Gua— Mediocre. 

Gideon of Scotland Yord—Nery good. 

Gun Ruaners—Children, no; young people, fair; adults, good action thriller. 

Harry Black and the Tiger—'.xcellent. 

Home Before Dark—Children, possibly too mature; young people, mature; adults, 
good. 

The Hot Aagel—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Hot Spell—Children, no; young people, possibly too mature; adults, extremely in- 
teresting. 

1 Married a Monster Out of Space—Poor. 

Indiscreet—Children and young people, no; adults, smoothly produced. 

Inspector Maigret—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, mystery fans. 

Le Porisienne—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

The Last Hurrah— Entertaining. 

Low and Disorder—Children, mature; young people, enjoyable; adults, very en- 
joyable. 

lucky Jim—Children, mature; young people and adults, uneven English farce. 

The Mana Inside——Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Man of the West—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

The Maichmoker—Very good. 

Me and the General—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, good 
but uneven farce. 

Murder by Contract—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

A Night To Remember—Excellent. 
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Onionhead—Children and young people, poor; adults, not much. 

The Party Crasher—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Pather Panchali—Children, mature; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

The Perfect Furlough—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Raw Wind in Edea—Light entertainment for Esther Williams fans. 

The Reluctant Debuvtante—Children, light farce; young people, sophisticated; adults, 
well-played farce. 

Rocket from Calabuch—Children, mature; young people, pleasant but mature; 
adults, delightful. 

Roots of Heaven—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, absorbing, if un- 
even, entertainment. 

Hemp a—Western fans. 

=< Tobie Children, no; young people, probably too mature; adults, good 
adult entertainment. 

Step Down to Terror—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Tarawa Beachhead—Children and young people, mature; adults, good of its type. 

Torpedo Rua—F air. 

Tunnel of Love— Extremely tasteless. 

Twilight for the Gods—Children, no; young people and adults, ordinary. 

Villa—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Voice in the Mirror—Children and young people, mature; adults, fair. 

The Whole Truth—Children and young people, no; adults, routine thriller. 

Wind Across the Everglades—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, colorful. 
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Tue Tureap THat Runs So True. By Jesse Stuart. New 
York: Scribner's, 1958. $3.95. 


soys and girls walked ten miles barefoot to school in 
this desolate mountain region of Kentucky. Sometimes 
their footprints were marked in blood on the snow; yet 
they hungered for knowledge and they came. In winter a 
woman teacher nearing seventy had to be let down the icy 
slopes with ropes by her pupils. From her tiny salary she 
had never been able to save a penny for retirement, and 
there were no teachers’ pensions in that region. Family 
feuds, political plots, and blind resistance to change dis- 
rupted classes and even threatened the lives of teachers. 
Written into the very contracts of these heroic men and 
women were poverty and hardship and almost incredible 
labor. Yet they stuck to their task of bringing enlighten- 
ment and progress to their often ungrateful land. 

The Thread That Runs So True is the work of one of 
these devoted teachers, who had himself walked barefoot 
to a mountain school before he earned his way through 
high school. college, and graduate school. In language 
whose simplicity seems to spring from the mountain soil 
itself he paints the grimness and the grandeur, the pathos 
and the poetry of an area which for a time seemed to have 
been forgotten by the modern world. 

This true story, which first appeared in 1949, has re- 
mained so popular that a second edition, with a new pref- 
ace by the author. was called for. Here is a book to open 
the eyes of those who have convinced themselves that we 
do not need to allocate more funds to schools and to 
teachers’ salaries. Here is a book to move and inspire real 
teachers and real students and all who look to education 
as the best hope for a happier world. 


How To Get inro Couiece. By Frank H. Bowles. New 
York: Dutton, 1958. $2.95. 


“Is there any safe and sure-fire program of courses that 
will prepare students for all colleges?” 

“Our son will have to have a scholarship in order to go 
to college. What can he do in high school to improve his 
chances of getting one?” 

“When the student writes to a college [applying for 
admission|, what should he put in his letter?” 

“How much more does it cost a student to live at college 
than to live at home?” 

Frank Bowles, president of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, answers these and more than 350 other 
questions in a well-nigh perfect guidebook for college- 
bound students and their parents. The questions have to 
do with every possible problem connected with choosing, 
preparing for, getting into, and staying in college. 

The answers are, first of all, trustworthy, since Dr. 
Bowles probably knows as much about college require- 
ments as anyone else in the country. They are also full of 
friendly common sense, which, added to an apparently in- 
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BOOKS in review 


exhaustible fund of knowledge, will reassure the down- 
hearted while its cautions the overconfident. 

The book contains eight sections, starting with “Who 
Goes to College and Why” (qualifications in general, plus 
some interesting remarks on the physically handicapped). 
Next come “Preparing for College,” “Tests and Testing,” 
“Choosing Among Colleges” (analyzing the g7o U.S. four- 
year degree-granting colleges and universities), ‘“Applica- 
tion and Admission” (with a sample letter of application), 
and ‘Financing College” (straight facts about eligibility 
for scholarships and loans, plus information on national 
scholarship programs). “Staying in College,” the seventh 
section, gives practical advice about course failures, proba- 
tion, changing courses, and changing colleges in mid- 
stream—advice that would be hard to come by elsewhere. 
The final section, “College and the Armed Forces,” rounds 
out what the author calls “the appalling number” of prob- 
lems facing every boy or girl who looks toward college. 

Every page, every paragraph confirms the author's un- 
shakable faith in American education. “Nowhere in the 
world,” says Dr. Bowles, “is there such freedom of oppor- 
tunity and freedom of thought, such freedom of choice, 
nor such great rewards for those who choose well and 
commit themselves fully.” 


PEBBLE IN A PooL: THE WIDENING CirRcLes oF DorotTHuy 
CANFIELD Fisner’s Lire. By Elizabeth Yates. New York: 
Dutton, $3.50. 


To read the story of Mrs. Fisher's life is, as her biogra- 
pher says in the foreword, “to find not only day-to-day 
happenings and a writer’s steady development, but a 
whole way of living—vibrant, gay, heartening, gloriously 
natural.” It is a way of living that offers much to attract 
young people. For this beloved American gave generously 
to the world not only as a writer of books and short stories 
for both children and adults but also as an educator, lec- 
turer, wife, mother, and friend. 

Pebble in a Pool is an appreciative narrative for young 
people, not a scholarly biography or a critical study of 
Mrs. Fisher’s writings. Against the flow of American life 
for nearly a century, it re-creates and interprets the doings, 
words, and work of one who gave endlessly of herself to 
those who needed her. Rugged and beautiful Vermont, 
peopled with unforgettable characters, provides a_pic- 
turesque background for much of the story, but the circle 
widens to include the world. So in Mrs. Fisher’s personal 
life, her beautiful romance with her husband is the center 
of a tenderness and active concern that reaches out to 
people everywhere. 

Elizabeth Yates has made clear to young readers what 
it means to be a distinguished writer. At the same time she 
passes along to them the vision ‘that sensitive Dorothy 
Canfield herself saw at eighteen: “Life is to know you 
are needed for work that belongs to you, just because you 
are you, work that nobody else can do.” 
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OPINIONS BY POST 


From Firebug to Fire Fighter 


Dear Editor: 

Johnny’s case in Bette Casperian’s “A Firebug in the 
Family” (National Parent-Teacher, March 1958) is not so 
unusual as it seems. Children are responsible for an in- 
creasing number of fires every year. With some, as with 
Johnny, it is an adjustment problem. With most it is the 
natural curiosity of children or the working of the im- 
agination. Mr. and Mrs. Casperian did the right thing by 
calling in a psychologist, and they are to be complimented 
on their judgment. There is, however, another man in the 
community who is interested in the problems raised by fire 
setting and who can help your child. That man is the fire 
fighter responsible for protecting your area when a fire 
occurs. 

Here in Yakima we fire fighters use a little psychology 
ourselves on juvenile fire setters. We bring them to the 
fire station for a three-hour course, given an hour at a 
time over a week or more. The course includes a tour of 
the department, a talk with the engine companies, a home 
inspection by the child, a talk with Mom and Dad, and a 
lot of friendly encouragement. The successful completion 
of the course is marked with the award of a fireman’s 
badge and membership in the department as a junior fire- 
man, pledged to help, not hinder. 

Our experience with this plan has been extremely suc- 
cessful. Of about two hundred youngsters we have dealt 
with we have had only two repeaters. These gave evidence 
of having deeper problems and were interviewed by a 
psychologist. We think that the plan’s success is due to 
the fact that to children the fireman is a hero. If the 
youngster feels he can become a fireman himself, really 
take part in the work of the fire department, and learn 
about fires into the bargain, then he is well on the road to 
self-correction. 

So if your child should start a fire, call in the local fire 
clepartment. Firemen are anxious to help you with your 
problem. It’s a professional responsibility. 

Incidentally, I am a P.T.A. member. My two in school 
wouldn’t have it any other way—nor would I. 

Dick LANpIs 
Inspector, Bureau of Fire Prevention 
Yakima, Washington 


“And for Twenty-five Cents an Issue” 


Dear Editor: 

The National Parent-Teacher is of a caliber unmatched, 
in my opinion, in the field it attempts to cover and the 
goal it attempts to travel toward. And for twenty-five cents 
an issue! This is really a magnificent piece of work and 
continues outstanding despite the streams of other ma- 
terial now attempting the same course. 

Mrs. WILLIAM SWANBERG 
\therton, California 
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“Enjoyable and Enlightening” 
Dear Editor: 

You are to be complimented on the fine job of publica- 
tion that the National Parent-Teacher represents. The 
covers are striking and eye-catching. The magazine has 
great appeal. As a teacher and parent, I find the material 
both enjoyable and enlightening. 

ERNEST B. REMONDINI 
Former President, Hanover P.T.A. 
Hanover, Massachusetts 


From the Isles of the Pacific 


Dear Editor: 

I certainly enjoyed reading the September issue of the 
National Parent-Teacher. There is so little of that type of 
literature here that it makes the rounds from house to 
house, and everyone just eats it up. 

Mrs. I. H. ROSEDALE 
This letter was written while Mrs. Rosedale and her fam- 
ily, now in Honolulu, were living in Indonesia. 


An Outsider Comes In—Thanks to the P.T.A. 


Dear Editor: 

Several years ago I found I was an outsider in my own 
family. I had been “too busy” to know what my children 
were thinking about, or even my wife. I decided I'd 
better do something about it. I began to participate, and 
do you know what? I rediscovered that I have four won- 
derful daughters and a beautiful wife. 

It all started when our P.T.A. president invited me to 
serve as character and spiritual education committee chair- 
man. I said “Yes” before I thought, and an excruciating 
reaction followed. All my life I had had a horror of public 
speaking, and I knew I was in for some if I took the job. 
But somehow I stayed with it, and as time went on many 
apropos ideas for moral and spiritual messages came to 
me. Five of them have become magazine articles. 

After my first speech in P.T.A. meeting, I began to 
enjoy talking to an audience. I had won an important vic- 
tory over my greatest enemy—myself. As I worked with the 
association I also came to realize what I had not fully un- 
derstood before—that the P.T.A. is truly an educational 
organization. I discovered that principals and teachers are 
really grand human beings. These were great rewards, but 
more precious still was the look of love and pride and 
happiness in the eyes of my family. 

Last year the P.T.A. elected me president, and never 
have we had a happier year—working, playing, living as 
a family, in the community. The five National Congress 
Objects have become a way of life for us. 

W. F. Horr 
President, Coconut Grove Elementary School P.T.A. 
Miami, Florida 
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A Shining Year for Schools? 


Make the new year a bright year for American educa- 
tion. Initiate a school improvement study in your 
community. The tool you need is now available— 
streamlined, efficient, inexpensive. Produced by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, it’s called 
Looking In on Your School: Questions To Guide P.T.A. 
Fact Finders. 


How do you look at a school to discover its strong 
points and weak points? People who know what to look 
for see more than people who don’t. What questions 
do you ask to secure the important facts about your 
school? People who ask the right questions get more 
valuable information than people who don’t. 


Looking In on Your School is a guide to discerning 
observation and fact finding. It is an incisive instru- 
ment for making a school study. It stakes out fourteen 
areas for investigation. In each area it provides sharply 
focused questions designed to produce essential, re- 
vealing facts about a school—its goals; curriculum; 
teaching staff; guidance, health, and library services; 
physical plant; intellectual and emotional climate; 
Neteler tect tme-bele@ bet isat lester! metivoeltCe 


Start the new year right. Order copies of this illumi- 
nating guide for your P.T.A. and your school officials. 
It may be purchased either from your state congress or 
from the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, for thirty- 
five cents. 


700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


